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Behold now, what is so good or so joyous as 
for brethren to dwell together in unity? 


It is like the oil of myrrh upon the head, which 
runneth down the beard, upon the beard of 
Aaron, which runneth down to the fringe of his 
raiment. 

Psalm 132:1-2 


Except the Lord build the house, in vain do 
they labor that build it. 
Psalm 126:1 


Let him who cannot stand alone beware of 
community... 


And the reverse is true: 
Let him who cannot live in community beware 
of standing alone. 
— Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer 
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PSALM 118 


THE TWENTIETH OCTAVE 


aa S aYa ? a¥a OaYa Sala Va o aVa 2 aYa S aa 
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Commentary of Blessed Theophan the Recluse 
concluded from Living Orthodoxy #108 and previous issues 


The last octave proceeds under the letter Tay, 
which means Sign. 

St. Isaac the Syrian gives a guidance to those 
who walk the way of inner life towards a mental 
and heart-centered union with the Lord, to keep 
in their mind signs by which to determine whether 
they walk or stand, and whether they walk rightly 
or wrongly. He says: “Fix your eyes upon yourself 
and, entering your inner self, note which passions 
in you have relented and stepped away from you. 
Can it be seen that in the middle of the suppura- 
tion of your sore, living matter has begun to grow 
— that is, peace of the soul? Do you actually find 
that your thoughts have begun to get cleaner? Do 
your thoughts soar at the hour of prayer? Do you 
have the sensation that meekness and tranquillity 
dawn upon your soul; is your mind getting elevated, 
without the participation of the will, to the under- 
standing of the incorporeal? Is there suddenly 
kindled in you a joy without compare, drawing your 
mind irresistibly within?” (45th Word). In other 
passages, he points to other signs of progress — 
some for the contemplative, and others for the ac- 
tive life. Every degree of the one and the other has 
its indications. 

And the Prophet points also to something simi- 
lar to this in this octave. That is, he points to indi- 
cations by which to determine whether a person is 
on the right way and walks upon it, as required. 
This is the most needed deduction of all his moral 
precepts. However, let us not enumerate ahead of 
time what specifically is indicated as a sign in this 
sense: the content of each verse thereof will tell us 
about it. 


Verse 169 
“Let my supplication draw nigh before Thee, 
O Lord; according to Thy word give me 
understanding.” 


With all the guiding Fathers a lesson is found: 
not to trust one’s mind. Thus if you, in every un- 
dertaking, not trusting yourself, seek guidance from 
the Giver of every wisdom, then you are going the 
right way. Acting thus, you emulate the Prophet 
who prayed to God: O Lord, according to Thy 
word give me understanding. Give me understand- 
ing — that is, teach me how to understand some 
of the things encountered in life or the Scriptures, 
or how to act in the present circumstances. Our 
mind, through the God-given aptitude, can itself 
understand and interpret much; everyone also has 
his own measure of good sense for the organiza- 
tion of outward activities, and his own measure of 
sensitivity of the conscience for the revelation of 
what is morally right; yet that ability and these 
measures are not too broad. And therefore, even 
with them there is still a large area of perplexity, 
the solution of which is desirable, not just out of 
curiosity, but because of a substantial necessity. One 
can, as we sometimes do, turn to those who are 
more knowledgeable and experienced than we are 
— but their measure is not unlimited, and trust in 
them is not unconditional. Thus, recognizing one’s 
own limited means, one cannot but turn to the 
Source of wisdom with a prayer about being taught, 
in many cases. If we take into consideration that 
in those events which are solved by our own means, 
there always remain doubts about the decision — 


was that decision right? — such hesitations are put 
aside only through suggestions from above; then it 
is better to turn to God for understanding in all 
cases without exception, notwithstanding the surge 
of the activity of one’s mind, and even its apparent 
comprehension of the essence of the matter. 

Some might say: Wait for the understanding 
to show up. He Who sincerely and without regret 
has committed himself to God’s hands, and does 
not return to his own ways — for him understand- 
ing is a question of moments. As soon as he seeks 
he will immediately receive, for the Lord is near. 
Thoughts begin to pop up from nowhere and dis- 
close the truth. It is as if one’s mind is at work, but 
at this stage it is borne by an alien force. The same 
thing happens to him as to a person who knows a 
certain place unknown to another: he takes him 
by the hand and brings him to that place, and all 
that is left for him to say is: here it is. There are 
people who during their whole life, even in ordi- 
nary circumstances, guide themselves with such 
understandings. 

It is more difficult to find out that the decision 
born in the soul is actually a guiding instruction 
from above. This cannot be attained through a 
definite description of characteristics. How to seek 
such instructions sincerely, and how to receive and 
to discern them, is a state which becomes possible 
at a certain level of spiritual fulfillment. For him 
who has reached this level, everything associated 
with this is clear. For him who has not attainéd 
this level, there is no way to explain it. It is like 
talking an incomprehensible language. This mea- 
sure comes by itself, after the cleansing of the heart 
from passions. Then God’s Spirit, the Spirit of 
truth, perceiving all of God’s depths, comes to 
dwell. Then, according to the Apostle, the same 
anointing teaches you (I John 2:27). 


Verse 170 
“Let my petition come before Thee, O Lord, 
according to Thy word deliver me.” 


A person who is being pressed, shackled, usu- 
ally seeks escape. There is no one who is not every 
moment in such a situation; but not all behave the 
same way in it. Some hope to putaside all pressures, 


and untie all knots, through their own means, and 
therefore limit themselves to these means alone. 
Others attribute no power to their own means; 
though they do not completely shun them, they 
expect a lasting deliverance from God alone, and 
therefore turn to Him with trust in all cases, great 
and small. Only these are acting rightfully. 

What doubts are for the mind, pressures and 
bonds are for the life. Doubts of the mind are re- 
solved by the acquisition of understanding; bonds 
of life, by help from above. It is not known how 
confined situations are removed and obstacles put 
aside, and the crooked come to be made straight, 
and the rough come to be made smooth (Luke 3:5). 
Everything is subservient to a nod from God. Make 
yourself thoroughly submissive to the Lord, and 
every deliverance will be awaiting you. For he hath 
set his hope on Me, and I will deliver him; I will 
shelter him: I am with him in affliction and I will 
rescue him and glorify him (Ps 90:14-15), says the 
Lord. And based in this, the Prophet teaches us to 
engage in prayers of deliverance: According to Thy 
word save me, not putting forth by this a right to 
deliverance, but only submitting his hope before 
the All-seeing, 

He who has reached such a measure is bold as a 
lion (Prov 28:1) in the feeling of his strength in God. 
This does not mean that he no longer uses any of his 
resources and sits with his hands folded. No — he 
makes use of everything at his disposal, but he does 
not lean upon any of this, knowing that none of this 
is any more trustworthy than a cobweb. He puts all 
his trust in the Lord, and sees himself strong from 
God's strength, acting in him. Hope, however, is 
not a cutting off of active powers, but an attitude of 
the heart which, even with its intense activity, relies 
not upon itself, but leans upon God’s hand. Here a 
supplication of deliverance is not always needed, 
because the hope itself, even without words, is al- 
ready a continuous supplication. 

The seeking of understanding and deliverance 
is effected according to the Prophet by the draw- 
ing nigh and coming of the prayer before the face 
of the Lord: Let my supplication draw nigh before 
Thee...; let my petition come before Thee. This is 
also among the signs of perfection. 
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Prayer, then, is similar to the smoke of a cen- 
ser, which here hangs above the earth, here spreads 
in the air, there rises like a pillar (Song of Songs 
3:6). The last describes a prayer not distracted, in 
which the mind, unoccupied by anything foreign, 
stands soberly before God, omnipresent and all- 
seeing. Such a prayer, because of its nature, draws 
closer to the Lord and comes before Him. It is 
formed simultaneously with the installation of hope 
and love in the heart and is animated by them; and 
only it attracts understanding and salvation. And 
all this together is a sign of the highest level of the 
spiritual state, in which a God-devoted spirit abides 
in God and God in him, having acquired in it a 
suitable abode, on account of the settlement of 
purity within. 


Verse 171 
“My lips shall pour forth a hymn when Thou 
hast taught me Thy justifications.” 


Shall pour forth by themselves, without any 
effort and any prior thinking over. A song to God 
will be born in the heart, pour out through the 
mouth, and fly towards heaven. That is a song of 
glorifications, thanksgiving, and every kind of 
prayer. If this has begun to happen to you, then 
know that you already are in your state, in the rank 
of angels, always glorifying and singing God Whom 
they see mentally. 

At first the mind prays with strain, forcing it- 
self to prayer through willpower. And this of course 
is mental prayer. Mental prayer little by little warms 
up the heart and ushers it into another prayer —a 
mind and heart prayer. The heart, having become 
accustomed to prayer under the influence of the 
mind, and having warmed up, begins of itself to 
draw to prayer and to draw the mind into it. This 
is the heart prayer — the true prayer, as it ought to 
be, a prayer which encompasses the whole nature 
of a man; for where the heart is, there is the whole 
man. This condition reveals itself by a drawing to 
the inner, which occurs during prayer, reading, 
meditation and, even without all of this, just dur- 
ing any pursuit. This last one is more elevated than 


the first. 


And St. Isaac had precisely this condition in 
mind when he asked: “Does your mind become 
enraptured by the conception of the incorporeal 
without the participation of the will? Does a cer- 
tain joy, incomparable to anything, enflame itself 
in you suddenly? Does a certain joy spring from 
your heart and carry the mind totally?” If yes, this 
is a sign that the person experiencing this has gone 
a long way on the road of perfection. Further, St. 
Isaac describes this state thus: “At times, a certain 
delight and joy enter the whole body; the fleshly 
tongue cannot express this. Sometimes, this de- 
light pours out of the heart at the hour of prayer, 
or during a reading, or following intensive thoughts. 
At times it occurs without any of these, during an 
occupation or during the night when one hovers 
between sleep and awakening, as if vigilant and 
unconcerned. Yet, when this delight comes upon 
a person, palpitating in his whole body, then at that 
hour he thinks that the kingdom of heaven is pre- 
cisely that.” 

How, after that, can the mouth of one in such 
a state not pour forth a hymn? 

But one ought to know that it is not only the 
fruit of the labor of praying, but a consequence of 
the whole God-pleasing life, of all the labors of 
acquiring virtue and temperance, and it comes to 
light when the heart begins to approach purity. The 
Prophet points to it in the words: When Thou 
hast taught me Thy justifications. Justifications 
are the commandments. Having been taught them 
does not mean to have memorized the written com- 
mandments, but to have actually acquired a habit 
of them, similar to the way in which one acquires a 
profession. When this occurs, then command- 
ments settle into the heart and make up a perma- 
nent disposition, conducting all its moves, in such 
a way that in every case, before any reflection, an 
indication of how to act proceeds from the heart 
on its own. Such a heart is a heart holy and pure, 
from which proceeds only what is right and God- 
pleasing. And the Prophet puts it forward as the 
source of a pouring forth through the lips of a 
thanksgiving, glorifying and prayerful song to God. 
Pray then: Create in mea clean heart, O God, and 
renew a right spirit within me (Ps 50:12). 


Verse 172 
“My tongue shall pronounce Thy words, for 
all Thy commandments are righteousness.” 


Physicians find out about the physical health 
by checking the tongue, but speech discloses the 
state of spiritual health. Intelligent speech shows 
an intelligent person; pious speech, a God-fearing 
person; perverted ones, a perverted person. What 
ails the soul of a person — it is of this that he speaks. 
If your tongue speaks with delight only about the 
words of God, that is a sign that your soul cares 
about them; that is, it loves them, wants to fulfill 
them itself and to see them fulfilled by others. 

If you are thus disposed, this means that God’s 
words, the commandments, are not contained in 
you by the mind, but are embraced by the heart, 
fill it, and make up its ways. This shows that you 
already are no longer a slave, but a son, who acts 
not out of constraint, but freely out of his good 
inclinations, as one who has entered the plans and 
intentions of his father. 

And this is natural. When you have come to 
love God’s words, then your speech is only about 
them, for out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaks, and it cannot be stopped from talk- 
ing about them. But other motives should be added 
to this — especially, thanksgiving to God, and love 
for our brethren. The Prophet spoke with a feel- 
ing of repentance: I shall teach transgressors Thy 
ways, and the ungodly shall turn back unto Thee 
(Ps 50:15). Repenting, he makes the vow that not 
only will he always walk the ways of God, but will 
teach others to do the same, for the glory of God, 
the founder and the guide in those ways. His joy 
consists in the increase in the number of those 
walking these ways. If he was thus animated dur- 
ing the time of penance, is he going to keep quiet, 
having received absolution and purification? 

One saint used to say in humility: “I lost my 
way and got stuck in mud; and although I still 
wallow in it, I cry to others: Do not come near, or 
you shall get stuck like me.” Another one, with 
the same humility, used to say: “Iam a post put up 
along roads; though I do not move, I show cor- 
rectly the way to others.” 

Whether in the one or the other disposition, 


God’s words are uttered by the tongue because of 
benevolence towards one’s brothers. Having expe- 
rienced in fact that sin binds, and the command- 
ments do give freedom in various respects — who 
can refrain from announcing to others where is the 
way and where the crossroads. And the Prophet 
pronounces with his tongue God’s words, because 
all of them are righteousness. Do you want to live 
a true life? Live as the commandments bid, for 
any other life is not a life. 

If announcing God’s words is a good sign, then 
silence about them is a bad sign, and speech op- 
posed to them the worst sign. Where the conver- 
sation appears to be scientific, but not according 
to God: where the talk is hollow, the more so where 
it concerns shameful and sinful things — there, 
apparently, those who talk and those who listen 
have estranged themselves from God’s words. And 
those estranged from God’s words are alien to God 
Who has announced them. And one estranged 
from and alien to God — what is he? 

The Apocalypse mentions the depths of Satan 
(Rev 2:24). Indeed, there are gatherings to which 
no other name could be given. 


Verse 173 
“Let Thy hand be for saving me, for I have 
chosen Thy commandments.” 


This is similar to the Prophet when he says: “I 
am Thine; save me. He says, I have chosen Thy 
commandments; that is, I have no other will, no 
other desire than to walk in Thy commandments. 
They take up all the contemplations of my mind, 
all the feelings of my heart and all the beginnings 
of my will. And since all this is in me, I am all 
Thine. And if I am Thine, then condescend; let 
Thy hand be always with me for saving me. 

In what, then, is there here a good sign? In the 
daring to cry out thus to God, and in such a voli- 
tion. The latter makes up the condition for the 
first. It is not possible to be daring to God if be- 
fore that a person does not commit himself with 
all his soul to God’s commandments and does not 
exhaust all his efforts in fulfilling them. Only un- 
der these conditions can there be revived in him 
the feeling of his attachment to God and that of 
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God to us —a feeling which is mysteriously born, 
getting stronger and, finally, making up the basis 
of all reverent relationships with God. Leaning 
upon it, the Prophet says: I am not alien to Thee, 
O Lord, but I am all Thine. Let Thy hand be for 
saving me, 

Boldness towards God is a delightful feeling, 
but it is not possible with an impure conscience. 
Boldness comes before the very face of God; yet an 
overburdened conscience weighs one down. It can 
happen that even a strong bird cannot get off the 
ground, when its feathers are soiled and it is cov- 
ered with mud. It must shake off the dirt and wash 
itself. Then, lighter, it will soar in its characteristic 
flight. Thus ought the soul to shake off iniquities 
and cleanse itself by the establishment within itself 
of godliness, that, having entered through it into 
its natural ambiance and moving in it freely, it 
might be able to reach God’s throne. However, 
even standing before God, how can it look up to 
His face if somewhere within there is concealed 
something not in concord with His command- 
ments: for before God everything is exposed and 
the soul which comes before His face clearly un- 
derstands this. Thus, boldness before God, true, 
undisguised and sincere, is a sign of a great moral 
purity. 

Boldness is not figured out. It occurs by itself 
in the heart, as a consequence of efforts in carrying 
out the commandments, and the acquisition 
through it of purity of heart. The approaching of 
God in prayer and the saying of the prayer itself is 
already a sign of boldness; but not everyone who 
prays or performs his prayer is thereby daring, just 
as not everyone who says unto me Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that do- 
eth the will of My Father Who is in heaven (Matt 
7:21). We pray while hoping; but daring is the 
highest yield of hope, even though it is conceived 
and ripens with it. 

And there is true and untrue hope. It often 
happens that a person thinks he is hoping, when 
he has no true hope. Boldness cannot be figured 
out; it is a state of being, not a separate action. It 
proceeds from a merger of God’s power with the 
powers of a person. He who recognizes this acts 
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decisively, as a son, having no doubt he will do 
anything not to the point, for he does not see him- 
self as acting, but as acted upon by God’s power in 
everything. God’s hand is under him, above him, 
around him and inside him. Feeling that and abid- 
ing in God’s all-out acting, he commits himself to 
God: Let is be thus; let Thy hand be with me and 
in me, as it is; then my salvation is safe and it is my 
undoubted lot. 


Verse 174 
“I have longed for Thy salvation, O Lord, and 
Thy law is my instruction.” 


As before this in the choosing of the command- 
ments, so here the longing for the Lord’s salvation 
and the unceasing instruction on the law — the 
burning zeal for salvation through true fulfillment 
of the commandments. This zeal is the moving 
force for a God-pleasing life according to the com- 
mandments. Is this zeal present? There is life. Is it 
absent? There is no life. 

The importance of this zeal in the economy of 
an active life in God is thus described by St. Isaac 
the Syrian: “Following every thought of a godly 
intention, at its outset, there follows a certain zeal, 
similar to burning coals in its heat. Usually it pro- 
tects this thought and does not allow any resistance, 
obstacle or hindrance to come near it, for it ac- 
quires great strength and an untold power to fence 
the soul from debilitation or from fear, with the 
rush upon it of all kinds of constraining circum- 
stances. And as the very first thought is the strength 
of saintly desire, planted by nature in the essence 
of the soul, so is this zeal an idea moved by the 
force of irritation in the soul, given us by God for 
our use, for the safekeeping of a natural boundary, 
for the expression of the conception of one’s free- 
dom through the fulfillment of a natural desire lo- 
cated in the soul. This is a virtue without which 
nothing godly is done; it is called zeal because from 
time to time it moves, animates, heats up and gives 
strength to a person to disregard the body in afflic- 
tions, and to give up his soul continuously to death 
in the passionate temptations which are encoun- 
tered, and to face the apostate power for the carry- 
ing out of that task, which the soul has strongly 


desired. Someone, clothed in Christ, has in his 
words called such a zeal “a dog and a guardian of 
God’s law as of virtue, which is the fulfillment of 
God's law. This power of zeal is strengthened, awak- 
ened and inflamed by two methods; and also in 
two ways it is brought to exhaustion, somnolence 
and laziness. 

“The two first ways are the following: at first, 
fear, which makes a person afraid for that good 
which he has acquired, or intends to acquire, that 
it might be stolen or destroyed by some occurrence. 
When this fear has been aroused within the na- 
ture, then zeal, which we have called a dog, gets 
heated up day and night, like a flaming oven, and 
awakens one’s nature. Similarly to the cherubim, a 
person is aroused and constantly pays attention to 
what happens around him and, as the one men- 
tioned above says, if a bird passes near him he gets 
into motion and barks fast and with an indescrib- 
able impetuosity. And there is another way to 
arouse this our dog; that is — when the desire for 
virtue increases in the soul to the utmost; for in the 
measure in which this desire increases in the soul, 
in the very same measure this dog becomes inflamed 
— that is, the natural zeal towards virtue.” 

Correspondingly with this, there are also two 
ways to the cooling of zeal. “The first — when the 
longing itself diminishes and ceases in the soul; and 
the second — when a certain thought of assuredness 
and boldness enters the soul and becomes estab- 
lished in it, and a person begins to hope, to think 
and to hold on to that thought, that he has no rea- 
son to be afraid of suffering any harm from any 
power, and therefore puts off the weapon of zeal 
and comes to be like a house without a guardian: 
the dog falls asleep and abandons the guard for a 


long time.” 


Verse 175 
“My soul shail live and shail praise Thee, 
and Thy judgements will help me.” 


And here is another way to support zeal and at 
the same time a sign that the going goes well: a 
certitude which reaches to a vision that the chosen 
way leads directly to the goal, as one determined 
by God, shown and patronized by Him. “My soul 


shall live” — what assurance this word exhales! Not 
a shadow of vacillation. The Lord has said: Fol- 
low Me, in My commandments, and you shall be 
saved, and you shall get rest and shall live forever. 
Man did believe and he walks, saying in himself to 
the Lord: I believe, O Lord, that it will be thus: 
“My soul shall live,” being animated still here by 
grace as a pledge of eternal life with Thee and in 
Thee. My soul shall live and shall praise Thee. He 
is already there with his soul, at the goal to be 
reached, and as one who has reached what he was 
seeking, he praises the Lord. It will be as Thou 
hast promised, O Lord. I will enter into Thy rest, 
and I will eternally praise Thy name. Yet, nourish- 
ing such a confidence, he does not lean upon 
himself, but upon God’s all-encompassing aid, or 
upon the all-encompassing action of God upon 
those souls fully devoted to Him. “And Thy judge- 
ments will help me.” Thus God Himself has prom- 
ised: “I am with him, I will rescue him, and glorify 
him: I will show him My salvation” (Ps 90:15-16). 

All this lies at the depth of the soul of the one 
who runs the right way and testifies to the right- 
ness of his going from the most inner side of his 
disposition. He runs, toils with all his strength in 
unfailing hope, but attributes nothing to himself, 
resting his hope on nothing of his own, but totally 
upon God’s bountiful bestowing. 

The certitude of salvation is fed and held by 
the fact that the way of salvation has been estab- 
lished by God, and traversed by Himself, our Sav- 
ior, in the human nature. Having gone through 
this course and abiding in glory, the Savior invokes: 
“Go you in this way, and you all will be here.” Who, 
believing in this, will hesitate in bewilderment? And 
they do not hesitate. Everyone nourishes the as- 
surance that his soul will be alive if, without wan- 
dering, he will walk the way upon which he has 
stepped following God’s direction. 

But will he get through? That is the question. 
He will get through if he does not put his faith in 
himself, but rather gives himself up to the Lord to 
act in him. 

The Lord says: You only move your feet, and 
do not resist, and I shall certainly bring you to the 
end of the way, to the shelter and house of solace. 
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Self-confidence in the hope of salvation is ruinous; 
but he who is sure that God Who wants all to be 
saved will save the one who seeks salvation, who 
does not lie down, but with effort acts to God’s 
direction, and will save through means known only 
to Him, showing the ways and supplying the 
strength — the conviction of such a one is holly, 
and serves as a sign not only of a right-walking, 
but also of a great accomplishment in the going in 
the spirit, since it shows up already in pursuance of 
efforts made to follow, not a small purification of 
the heart and a tangible experience of God's pa- 
tronage and defense. 


Verse 176 
“T have gone astray like a sheep that is lost; O 
seek Thy servant, for Thy commandments 
have I not forgotten.” 


After such an accomplishment, the signs of 
which have been mentioned before this by the 
Prophet, why then still shout: “O seek, Iam a sheep 
that is lost?” Precisely that which is wonderful in 
the business of salvation — that the more one 
succeeds in it, the more he sees himself mortified 
and bad, in such a way that, going towards what is 
better, he seems more and more to be sinking into 
what is worse, and sees himself as worthless, even 
though he does not despair of his salvation. In the 
sayings about the holy deeds of the saints, it has been 
told about one of the greatest ascetics that all his life 
he had been telling about himself: “I am stuck in 
the mire up to the neck, and only my mouth is free 
to shout: O God, have mercy.” 

St. Anthony says that the Lord Himself covers 
up the achievements from the eyes of those who 
succeed, through outer humiliations and the allow- 
ance of inner dissonances, at the sight of which he 
can only confess, I am no good, and call with the 
voice of the publican: God, be merciful to me a 
sinner (Luke 18:13). And such a humble and self- 
degrading confession is the most true sign of a good 
race and improvement. One amongst the saints 
has noted: Look out — as soon as you are falling 
back towards righteousness, know that you have 
begun to go astray, for the true sign of a salutary 
race is humility and self-mortification. 


Precisely such a sense is found in this verse by 
St. Athanasius the Great: “In what has the Prophet 
succeeded,” says he, “if again he says of himself that 
he is a sheep that is lost? In that he has kept hu- 
mility, according to the saying, “When you shall 
have done all these things that are commanded you, 
say: we are unprofitable servants’ (Luke 17:10).” 

Then upon what stands the hope of salvation, 
when the acknowledgment of one’s worthlessness 
is so deep even amongst the greatest achievers? 
Upon the awareness that they do not forget God’s 
commandments. Every such one, professing that 
he is no good, truthfully testifies at the same time 
that he knows the commandments, fully recognizes 
their obligation for himself, and that, since his con- 
version, he has never allowed himself intentionally 
to transgress even the smallest of them. And this 
awareness gives him the boldness to hope that, 
though he is good for nothing, the One with much 
compassion will not cast him away in His compas- 
sion, but will recover him as a lost sheep and, tak- 
ing him upon His shoulder, will bring him to the 
place of salvation. 

With this feeling of worthlessness, in the ex- 
pectation of salvation in the Lord, begins the right 
life in penitence, strengthened by the pledge of an, 
unwavering faithfulness in God’s commandments. 
This feeling pervades the soul throughout its con- 
trite life, evidencing through it that the runner is 
running well. It brings one to wailing, as described 
by St. Isaac the Syrian: “At first intermittent, later 
continuous, lasting for years, till it runs dry, by 
God's will, leaving behind itself again the same feel- 
ing of worthlessness anchored and lying at the very 
bottom of the heart of the one who is being saved 
and who has been cleansed.” 

Then what becoming conclusion of the whole 
psalm can be made up from this verse? It raises 
one to the very summit of moral perfection, 
pointing to it, however, not in self-praise or 
appropriation of something, but rather in self- 
mortification and seeing in oneself nothing deserv- 
ing. An unprofitable servant, a lost sheep — these 
are the supplications of God’s true servants, pleas- 
ing to God and drawing His benevolence. 


Thus the Blessed Theodoretus concludes his in- 
terpretation of this psalm: “Having done a short 
exposition of the psalm, we ask the readers not to be 
content with what has been written, and not to think 
that nothing but this belongs to the Prophet — that 
is, that this is all the Prophet had to say. On the 
contrary, let everyone draw from it what actually is 
to his benefit, and let him prepare for himself a pre- 
cautionary medicine for his own infirmities.” 

And the Blessed Augustine writes something 
similar: “With as much power as I had and as much 
as the Lord has helped me, I have interpreted this 
great psalm. Those more wise and more learned 
than I, obviously, already have done or will do it 
better. But this should not have relieved me from 
whatever strength I had to advance this undertak- 
ing, especially when my brothers strongly urged 
me to it.” 

If they conclude their interpretations with such 
words, then the more would this be fitting for me. 
I also ask forgiveness for the numerous repetitions 
of one and the same thoughts. With the best will, 
this was not to be avoided for, because of the length 
of time, what had previously been written was natu- 
rally forgotten, and with a new setting to work the 
old seemed new.. It also occurred that a certain 
thought was left out because it seemed it had al- 
ready been enunciated more than once, and there- 


fore was replaced by another which seemed new, 
when in actuality the reverse was the case. I com- 
fort myself with the fact that those who love the 
truth will not be wearied with such repetition, be- 
cause it presents what is dear and agreeable, as it is 
pleasant to meet a friend, no matter how often. 

To this Ladd: all one hundred and seventy-six 
verses speak about God’s commandments and our 
relation to them, and they speak clearly. There is 
scarcely any verse, the understanding of which is 
difficult and would require special explanations. 
For that reason, all the care was not directed to 
that, but rather at how stood the moral performance 
displayed by the verse, in the chain of moral ac- 
tions and events. The meaning of the letters was 
taken as a guide to show precisely that aspect of 
the performance. It provided the concept onto 
which later, as onto a thread, were strung all the 
thoughts contained in all the verses which began 
with the same letter. As soon as a thought occurred 
which went through all the verses, the further in- 
terpretation offered no great difficulty. 

To the question, Well enough, is that the way 
one should look at it? — I can only answer, one 
cannot say that every verse must be understood ex- 
actly as I have expounded. But I dare to hope that 
no one will deny that each one of them can be 
understood that way. 


Translated from the Russian by Fr. Gleb Wleskoff. It is our hope and prayer that a suitable editor/reviewer may 
be found to diligently compare the Russian and English texts, to the end that the entire Commentary may, in 
God's good time, be published as a book. Suggestions welcome! 
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Three Discourses on David & Saul 


by Saint John Chrysostom 


Discourse I 


1. When the body suffers from a prolonged and 
intense inflammation, much time and effort, much 
prudence is required in the application of remedies, 
so as to weaken its power completely. The same 
thing is observed with regard to the soul. If anyone 
desires to eradicate a passion which has taken root 
and lived long within one’s soul, a day or two of 
admonition is not sufficient for such a correction. 
What is necessary is frequent conversation about this 
subject over a period of many days, if only we desire 
to preach not out of love of honor or for satisfaction, 
but for benefit and profit. For this reason, what we 
have done with regard to oaths, having conversed 
with you about this very subject over the course of 
many days in a row, we will also do with regard to 
wrath: concerning it we will set forth, as far as we are 
able, a lengthy admonition. This, it seems to me, is 
the very best means of instruction — not to cease to 
suggest whatever we can, until we see that our 
suggestion has been put into effect. He who speaks 
about almsgiving today, prayer tomorrow, meekness 
the day after tomorrow, and afterwards about humble- 
mindedness, will fail to make those who listen to him 
firm in even one of these virtues, because he con- 
stantly shifts from one subject to another, and then 
moves on to something else. On the other hand, he 
who desires that those who listen to him fulfill his 
words in deed, must not cease to give admonition 
and advice on one and the same subject, and must 
not pass on to anything else until he sees that his first 
admonition has been well rooted within them. This 
is also what teachers do: they do not let children pass 
on to syllables until they are sure that they are 
sufficiently acquainted with the letters. 

Thus, when not long ago we read to you the 
parable of the hundred denarii and the ten thou- 
sand talants, we showed how pernicious the re- 
membrance of evils is. In actual fact, the ten 
thousand talants did not destroy anyone; it was the 
hundred denarii that overwhelmed the man: they 
abrogated the forgiveness already given, rescinded 
the gift, brought the one who had been freed from 
judgment again before the tribunal, from thence 
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cast him into prison, and thus committed him to 
everlasting punishment. 

But today we turn to another subject. True, the 
one who desires to teach humility and meekness 
ought himself to provide examples of these beautiful 
virtues, that he might instruct by his words and teach 
by his deeds. But since we ourselves are quite poor 
in the virtues, we set before you the example of one 
of the saints [who have been glorified by these 
virtues], and setting it before your eyes [as it were], we 
deliver to youa persuasive and powerful admonition, 
urging you and ourselves to emulate the virtues of 
this righteous man, as if he were a prototype. 

Whom should we set forth [as an example] when 
we speak of meekness? Whom other than the one 
who received testimony from on high, and is thus 
particularly deserving of wonderment? For God 
said: “T have found David, the son of Jesse, a man after 
Mine own heart” (Acts 13:22). When God makes an 
assertion, there cannot be any contradiction: this 
determination is impartial, because God does not 
judge on the basis of partiality or dislike; rather, as 
Judge He pronounces sentence only on the basis of 
the virtue of the soul. Furthermore, we set David 
forth as an example not only because he received 
testimony from God, but also because he is from 
among the number of those reared in the Old 
Testament. 

It is in nowise astonishing when someone under 
grace, since the death of Christ, after the remission of 
sins had been bestowed, in accordance with com- 
mandments which are filled the spirit of love, does 
not besmirch himself with anger, forgives the of- 
fenses of his enemies, and takes pity on those who 
afflict him. But if anyone in the Old Testament, 
when the law permitted one to take an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth, and to return equal offense 
for offense, rises above the demands of the law and 
achieves apostolic perfection, who among those who 
hear of this will not be amazed; from whom among 
those who emulate [such an example] will it not 
remove every occasion of guilt and justification? And 
that we may become more closely acquainted with 


the virtue of David, permit me to begin my discourse 
with the foregoing, and to speak of the good deeds 
which this blessed man did to Saul. Simply to refrain 
from taking revenge on an enemy who has done you 
wrong is quite remarkable. But to spare a man to 
whom he had shown many and great benefactions, 
and who for these benefactions had once, twice and 
many times tried to kill him, and not only to spare 
him, but to save him from the plots of others, 
knowing the while that he will again resort to his 
former behavior — does not such an act betoken the 
highest degree of perfection? 

2. Thus, listen patiently to a brief account of 
what manner of benefactions David showed Saul, 
and when and how. One day, a most savage war 
overtook the Jews. All were stricken with fear and 
cast into despondency; no one dared lift up his head, 
and the whole state was in the most dire peril. Death 
stood before the sight of every man; with every day 
each expected destruction and leda life more wretched 
than those [criminals condemned to be cast] over the 
precipice. At that time David left his flock of sheep 
and came to the soldiers’ camp, and, despite his 
youthful stature and inexperience in military mat- 
ters, he took the battle upon himself for everyone’s 
sake and undertook feats which exceeded every 
expectation, Yea, and even if he had not achieved 
complete success, itwould still be necessary to crown 
him for his zeal and determination. It would not be 
surprising were a mature warrior to do this, for such 
is regarded as a duty under military law. 

But David did not have any real need; on the 
contrary, many sought to restrain him (his own 
brother tried to dissuade him), and the king, in view 
of his youth and the extraordinary danger, restrained 
and stopped him, saying: “Thou wilt not in anywise 
be able to go against this Philistine to fight with him, 
for thou art a mere youth, and he a man of war from 
his youth” (I Kings 17: 33). Yet, not challenged by 
any necessity, but himself burning wholly with di- 
vine zeal and love for his homeland, he fearlessly 
went forth against the foe, as though he beheld before 
him sheep and not men, and as though he intended 


to rout dogs and not sucha horde of people. And at 


that time he still showed the king such service, that 
even before the engagement and victory he encour- 
aged him whose gaze had faltered, so that he not only 
brought the king benefit by his subsequent deeds, 


but even before this comforted him with his words 
and urged him to have courage and a good hope in 
the future, saying: “Let not, I pray thee, the heart of 
my lord be dejected within him: for thy servant will 
go, and fight with this Philistine” (I Kings 17: 32). 

Tell me, is thisa little thing, to sacrifice one’sown 
life without having any need to do so, and to cast 
oneself into the midst of enemies for the salvation of 
others, without ever receiving from them any good? 
Ought he not afterwards to have been called master, 
to be declared the savior of the whole realm — he 
who, by the mercy of God, saved also the dignity of 
the king, and the foundations of cities, and the life of 
all? What other benefaction could be greater than 
this? He did good not for money’s sake, and not for 
glory and power, but for the very life of the king: he 
rescued him from the very gates of death, and insofar 
as such depends on man, thanks to him the king 
remained alive and retained his authority. How did 
the king reward David after this? Considering these 
great feats, [it seems] that even had Saul taken the 
crown from his own head and set it upon David's, he 
would still not have rewarded him as he deserved, but 
would have remained obligated to him: for David 
saved for him both lite and kingdom, and Saul 
should have ceded at least the kingship to him. 

But let us look at his rewards. Of what did they 
consist? Saul immediately began to be suspicious of 
him: “Saul eyed David from that day and onward” 
(I Kings 18:9). For what cause and why? One must 
indicate the reason for this suspicion. But say what 
one may, one will not find any legitimate reason. 
What legitimate grounds could there be for suspi- 
cion when someone has saved one’s soul and given 
one life? Yet let us look at the very reason for this 
enmity, that we may know that for the very fact that 
he was later subjected to Saul’s suspicion and machi- 
nations, David deserved no fewer honors than for 
victory. And so, what was the reason for this 
suspicion? When David took the head of the 
Philistine and returned with his booty, “There 
came out women in dances to meet David out of all 
the cities of Israel, with timbrels, and with rejoic- 
ing, and with cymbals. And the women began the 
strain, and said: ‘Saul hath smitten his thousands, 
and David, his ten thousands.’ And Saul became 
wroth and was suspicious of David from that day 
and forward” (I Kings 18: 6-9). 
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Tell me: why was this? If these words were unjust, 
then in that case Saul ought not to have been at 
enmity with David, since his good disposition to- 
ward the king was borne witness by his deeds. 
Knowing, however, that David had subjected him- 
self to such danger voluntarily, and not because of 
any compulsion or insistence, [Saul] should in now- 
ise have suspected him of any evil. In actual fact, the 
[women’s] praises [of David] were justified; and 
what is even more amazing is that those who spoke 
[in such a manner] flattered Saul more than David, 
and he ought to have been satisfied that they ascribed 
to him only thousands. Why is he displeased that 
they gave [David] tens of thousands? If [Saul him- 
self] had done anything to end the war and had taken 
even the least part in it, it might be possible to say that 
Saul had smitten his thousands, and David, his ten 
thousands. But since he sat at home in fear and 
trembling, expecting death every day, and David 
alone did everything, is it not the greatest absurdity 
on Saul’s part to be displeased that he received the 
lesser praise — he who in nowise dealt with such 
perils? If anyone deserves to be displeased, David 
ought to be, in that, having done everything alone, he 
had to share the glory with someone else. 

3. But passing over all of this, I will point out the 
following: Even if the women had done wrong, and 
for this were deserving of condemnation and censure, 
why is David to blame for this? He did not compose 
their songs. He did not suggest or contrive for the 
women to say what they did, so that their praise would 
beofsuchatype. Thus, ifoneis to be vexed, one ought 
to be vexed with the women, and not with the 
benefactor of the whole kingdom, who was worthy of 
a hundred crowns. But Saul, ignoring them, went 
against David. Had this blessed [David], being puffed 
up with pride by such praise, come to envy the mighty 
[Saul], to cause him insult and to despise his authority, 
then [Saul’s] malice might perhaps have had some 
foundation. But if David made himself even more 
meek and modest, and did not set himself above 
{Saul’s] other subjects, what justifiable pretext did Saul 
have for his vexation? When one who is worthy of 
honors rises up against his protector and uses his very 
honors to offend him, in such a case there is a certain 
foundation for suspicion; but when he readily remains 
respectful, and is even more obliging and submissive 


in all things, what basis then can there be for hatred? 


Thus, apart from all the other merits [of David], 
one ought to love him all the more for one thing: that 
when the opportune occasion arose for him to appro- 
priate authority for himself, he maintained the mod- 
esty which was characteristic of him. He did not 
become arrogant either because of his former deeds, 
or because of those that came later, which were far 
more important. And what were these? “And David 
was prudent in all his ways, and the Lord was with 
him. ...And all Israel and Judza loved David, be- 
cause he came in and went out before the people. 
,..And Melchol, the daughter of Saul, loved David, 
...andall Israel loved him. ...and David acted wisely 
above all the servants of Saul. ...And Jonathan, 
Saul’s son, loved David much” (I Kings 18: 14, 16, 
20, 28, 30; 19: 1). However, having inclined the 
whole nation and even the royal household to him- 
self, everywhere winning victory in battle and no- 
where experiencing failure, and for these benefac- 
tions receiving such rewards, he did not grow pride- 
ful, did not desire the kingship, did not wreak 
vengeance on his enemy, but continued to be his 
benefactor and to wage war for him. 

What man of bestial cruelty and savagery 
would this not compel to leave off his enmity and 
cease his malice? But nothing inclined this cruel 
and inhuman man [to do so]. Shutting his eyes to 
everything, surrendering himself to jealousy, he 
plotted to slay David. And when? While he—and 
this is particularly remarkable and amazing—was 
playing [the harp] and taming the rage of Saul: 
“And David was playing on the harp with his 
hand, ...and Saul’s spear was in his hand. And 
Saul took his spear and said: ‘I will smite David 
even to the wall.’ But David escaped twice from 
his presence” (I Kings 18: 10-11). Can one 
imagine a greater degree of malice? And the same 
thing happened later. No sooner had the enemy 
been routed, the state reassured and everyone 
offered sacrifices of thanksgiving for the victory, 
than Saul decided to slay the benefactor, savior 
and cause of such good things, even while the 
latter was playing the harp (I Kings 19: 10). The 
benefactions themselves did not restrain this rav- 
ing lunatic: he twice cast his spear with the intent 
of slaying him. With such rewards did Saul repay 
David for the perils he had endured! And this he 
did many times, and not just on one day. 


Yet even after this, this holy one continued to 
serve him, subjecting himself to dangers for his 
salvation: he took part in every battle, by enduring 
dangers to his own person he saved his own would- 
be murderer, and by neither words nor deeds did he 
offend this wild beast, but yielded to and obeyed him 
inall things. He did not receive the reward promised 
him for the victory, but never mentioned [this 
reward] to the soldiers or the king, because this feat 
had been accomplished by him not for any human 
reward, but in the hope of reward from on high. And 
it is astonishing not only that he did not demand his 
reward, but even moreso that, in his extraordinary 
modesty, he refused the reward he was offered. 
When Saul, despite all his attempts and efforts, could 
not slay him, he laid a trap for him using a marriage 
and invented some new type of dowry and gifts. He 
let it be known that “the king wants no gift but a 
hundred foreskins of the Philistines, to avenge him- 
self on the king’s enemies” (I Kings 18: 25). These 
words mean: Slay for me one hundred men, and this 
will suffice instead of gifts. Thus did he say, desiring, 
under the pretext of a marriage, to give him over to 
his enemies. 

4, David, however, judging matters with his 
usual modesty, refused this marriage—not out of 
fear of dangers and enemies, but because he consid- 
ered himself unworthy to become the kinsman of the 
king; and this is why he said to his servants: “Is it a 
light thing in your eyes to become the son-in-law of 
the king? whereas I am a humble man and not 
honorable?” (I Kings 18: 23). To arrange this 
marriage, of course, was incumbent upon the king, 
to recompense and reward David for his labors; but 
David possessed so humble a heart that even after 
such feats, after such a glorious victory and solemn 
oath, he considered himself unworthy to accept the 
reward due him. This is how he thought [of himself] 
as he prepared to subject himself to new dangers. 

Having vanquished the enemy and taken the 
king’s daughter for his wife, “David was playing on 
the harp with his hands. And Saul sought to smite 
David with the spear; and David withdrew suddenly 
from the presence of Saul; and [Saul] drove the spear 
into the wall” (I Kings 19: 9-10). Whom even 
among those most devoted to virtue would this not 
have enraged and moved to slay the unjust persecu- 
tor, if for no other reason than his own safety? This 


would not even have been murder; on the contrary, 
in such a case [David] would have transcended the 
strictures of the law. The law commands the taking 
ofan eye for an eye; but David, even if he were to slay 
Saul, would commit one murder in place of three, 
and three murders which, moreover, did not have 
any plausible pretext. Yet he did not attempt any 
such thing, but decided that it was better to flee, to 
leave the home of his father, to become a wanderer 
and sojourner, and to obtain for himself the food he 
needed with difficulty, rather than to become guilty 
of regicide. He strove not to avenge himself, but to 
free the king from his passion. For this cause he hid 
from the eyes of his enemy, to tame his wrath, to 
extinguish the fire [of his passion], to restrain his 
malice. It is better for me, he said, to be subjected to 
misfortunes and to endure a thousand evils, than to 
become liable to the judgment of God for an unjust 
murder. This we must not only heed, but 
emulate also; let us begin to bear all things, to do and 
to endure, so as to reconcile our enemies with us. Let 
us not try to discover whether they bear us malice 
rightly or wrongly, but let us only try to cause their 
enmity against us to cease. The physician concerns 
himself with how to cure the sick man of his illness, 
and not with the extent to which the sick man is 
responsible for having brought his own condition 
upon himself. So must you be a physician for one 
who has offended you:. Strive for one thing only: 
how to do away with his affliction. 

That is precisely what the blessed one did: he 
preferred poverty to wealth, the wilderness to his 
native land, toils and dangers to pleasures and safety, 
unceasing flight to a home life, all so that he might 
deliver Saul from the malice and enmity he bore him. 
Yet even this did not profit Saul. He continued to 
persecute David, and everywhere pursued one who 
had not in any way offended him; on the contrary, 
[David] himself endured at [Saul’s] hands extreme 
offenses, and in return for these offenses he caused an 
extraordinarily great amount of good. 

Finally, unexpectedly for himself, [Saul] fell into 
the very snares of David: “And Saul went into [the 
cave] to make preparation, and David and his men 
were sitting in the inner part of the cave. And the 
men of David said to him: “Behold, this is the day of 
which the Lord spake to thee, that He would deliver 
thine enemy into thy hands; and thou shalt do to him 
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as it is good in thy sight.’ So David arose and cut off 
the skirt of Saul’s garment secretly. And it came to 
pass after this that David’s heart smote him, because 
he had cut off the skirt of his garment. And David 
said to his men: “The Lord forbid it me, that I should 
do this thing to my lord, the anointed of the Lord, to 
lift my hand against him; for he is the anointed of the 
Lord.” (I Kings 24: 4-7). Do you see how the nets 
were spread out, the bait laid, the prey stood over it, 
and everyone forced him to thrust his sword into the 
breast of his enemy? Appreciate his struggle, behold 
his battle, victoryand crown. The place ofhis contest 
was the cave; his struggle was wondrous and extraor- 
dinary; David wrestled, wrath fell upon him, Saul 
was his reward, and God was the judge of the contest. 
Moreover, he had to contend not only with himself 
and with his passions, but also with the soldiers who 
were with him. Even if he wanted to be moderate 
and spare his afflicter, he still had to beware of the 
soldiers, lest they slay him in the cave as a destroyer 
and betrayer of their safety, who was keeping alive 
their common enemy. Thus each of the soldiers 
could naturally think with bitterness: “We have 
become fugitives and wanderers, have leftour homes, 
native parts and everything else, have shared with 
you in all these misfortunes; and while you have the 
author of all these woes in your hands, you are 
contemplating his release, depriving us of the hope of 
ever being delivered from these tribulations; and in 
trying to save the enemy, you are betraying your 
friends. Where is the justice here? If you do not care 
about your own salvation, at least spare our lives. Are 
you not bitter about what has happened? Do you not 
remember the evil you endured at his hands? Slay 
him for the sake of the future, that we may not have 
to endure even greater and more onerous evils.” All 
of this, and even more than this, did they, if not put 
into words, then at least think in their minds. 

5. But the righteous one did not give this any 
thought. He had in mind one thing only: how he 
might be adorned with the crown of innocence and 
accomplish anew and special featof virtue. Ifhe were 
to spare his enemy while he was alone, this would not 
be as surprising as that he did this in the presence of 
others, because the presence of the soldiers was a 
twofold hindrance to his action. Thus, we ourselves 
may often decide to put aside our anger and forgive 
someone for some offense he may have given us, but 
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when we are with others, under the influence of their 
inciting, we set aside our own decision and act on 
their words. 

With the blessed David this did not happen; on 
the contrary, even after the urgings and advice of the 
soldiers, he remained unshaken in his decision. And 
it is amazing not only that he was not dissuaded by 
the counsel of others, and did not fear them, butalso 
that he brought them into line with his own spirit. It 
is a great feat to vanquish one’s own passions, but it 
is far more important to persuade others to accept 
that manner of thinking, and even more when those 
others are not meek and modest men, but warriors 
accustomed to battle, hardened by a multitude of 
labors, who desired only a little respite, and who 
knew that not only the rapid cessation of their 
misfortunes depended on the destruction of their 
enemy, but the acquisition of countless good things, 
because after the death of Saul nothing would stand 
in the way of the kingdom passing into the hands of 
David. However, despite the many circumstances 
which irritated the soldiers, this valiant man found 
the strength within him to overcome all of this and 
convince them to spare the foe. 

One should investigate thoroughly the advice of 
the soldiers itself: the skill of persuasion shows all the 
steadfastness and inexorability of the righteous one’s 
will. They did not say: “Who caused you a countless 
multitude of evils, who has been seeking your de- 
struction, who has cast us also into unbearable 
misfortunes?” Since they knew that he had no regard 
for any of these things and paid no attention to the 
offenses made against him, they indicated that sen- 
tence had been pronounced from on high, saying: 
“God has handed him over, that, submitting to the 
judgment of the Most High, he might more readily 
resolve to commit murder. Should we not avenge 
ourselves?” they asked; “You submit to God and 
serve Him. You should carry out His judgment.” 
But the very thing they counted on in particular 
prompted him all the more forcibly to spare his 
enemy, since he knew that God had betrayed Saul 
into his hands so as to give him occasion to serve for 
His greater glory. 

And you, when you see that your enemy has 
fallen into your hands, use that occasion not for 
punishment, but for his salvation. It is especially 
when we receive power over our enemies that we 


must show them mercy. But perhaps someone will 
say: What is especially astonishing when, having 
one’s enemy in one’s power, one spares him? 
Many other kings, having attained power and 
having in their hands men who once had offended 
them, often considered it unworthy of themselves, at 
such an eminence of authority, to wreak vengeance 
for such offenses; the very magnitude of their author- 
ity served as an impetus to forgiveness. But this does 
not apply in the present case. David had Saul in his 
hands well before he attained authority and received 
the kingship; yet despite this, he spared him, that no 
one might say that the magnitude of authority 
quenched the wrath in him. On the contrary, he 
knew that even after sparing [Saul] he would again 
resort to his former conduct and subject him to even 
greater dangers, yet would not kill him. We cannot 
compare him to other [kings]. Thus, it is easy to 
show mercy when they are sure of their own safety in 
the future; but he, knowing that he was loosing an 
enemy upon himself and saving his persecutor, none- 
theless did not slay him, even though there were so 
many inducements to commit such a murder. In 
actual fact, the absence of any who might help Saul, 
and the urging of the soldiers, and the remembrance 
of what had taken place, and fear for the future, as 
well as the fact that, if he slew his enemy, he would 
not be condemned for murder, and thar after this 
murder he might become above the law, and much 
else which was even greater than this, inclined and 
urged him to thrust Saul through with his sword. Yet 
he did not give in to this, but stood firm as adamant, 
and unshakably maintained the law of virtue. 
Afterward, that you might not say that he did 
not experience these entirely natural feelings, and 
that his conduct might demonstrate not the great- 
ness of his soul, but insensitivity, see how he tamed 
his irritation. Waves of anger rose up within him, 
and a mighty agitation of thoughts took place, but 
he stilled their storm with the fear of God and 
struggled against his thoughts, as is evident from 
what actually took place. “And ] David] arose,” it is 
said, “and cut off the skirt of Saul’s garment se- 
cretly” (I Kings 24: 5). Do you see what manner of 
storm of anger had arisen? Yet it did not increase in 
strength and did not cause the ship to founder, 
because the helmsman—the spirit of piety. 
straightway sensed [the danger], and restored peace 


instead of the storm. And it is said that “David’s 
heart smote him,” and he tamed his anger as it were 
a bucking and skittish horse (I Kings 24: 6). 

6. Such are the souls of holy men: they rise up 
before they fall down, and before they reach the point 
of sinning, they restrain themselves, because they are 
vigilant and ceaselessly watchful. Was the space 
between body and garment great? Yet David had 
enough strength not to go further, lest he sternly 
condemn himself for this. “David’s heart smote 
him,” it is written, “because he had cut off the skirt 
of [Saul’s] garment. And David said to his men: “The 
Lord forbid it me.” What does “The Lord forbid it 
me” mean? Thatis, let the Lord, he says, be merciful 
to me, and even if I myself were to desire it, let God 
never permit me to do this or allow me to reach the 
point of committing such a sin. He perceived that 
such a struggle all but surpassed human nature and 
required help from on high, that he himself was 
nearly inclined to murder; and for this reason he 
prays that the Lord keep his hand pure. What can 
surpass the meekness of this soul? Can one calla man 
him who while in human nature accomplished an 
angelic feat? Yet the laws of God do not permit this. 
Tell me who would actually resolve to offer up such 
a prayer unto God? What doI mean when I say “such 
a prayer”? Who can refrain from prayer for the 
demise of an enemy without difficulty? Many have 
reached such a degree of savagery that, when they feel 
themselves weak and powerless to do evil to the one 
who mistreats them, they cry out to God Himself for 
vengeance and ask that He make it possible for them 
to punish the offenders. But David, offering up a 
prayer which is completely opposed to the entreaty 
of such people, asks that God not permit him to 
wreak such vengeance, saying: “The Lord forbid it 
me, that I should do this thing to my Lord, the 
anointed of the Lord,” speaking of his enemy as of a 
son, as of a child related to him. 

He not only spared [Saul], but even made justi- 
fication for him; and see how intelligently and wisely. 
Since, examining the life of Saul, he did not find 
anything good in him and could not say that he had 
not been offended by Saul or received evil at his 
hands (the soldiers who were with him, who also had 
experienced the malice of Saul, would have refuted 
this), he approaches this from another side, trying to 
find a plausible justification. In no position to find 
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this either in the life or conduct of Saul, he resorts 
to his rank, and says: “For he is the anointed of the 
Lord.” “What are you saying?” they said; “He is an 
evil-doer, a man devoid of honor, replete with 
countless vices, who has done us every evil.” “But 
he is the king, he is our leader; to him has authority 
over us been entrusted.” Moreover, he did not 
simply say: He is the king. What did he say? “He 
is the anointed of the Lord.” He presents him not 
as worthy of respect for his earthly rank, but because 
of his being chosen from on high. “Are you 
despising a fellow servant?” they say; “Are you 
disdaining one who is ordained?” Fear Him Who 
has ordained him. If we fear and tremble before 
lower leaders appointed by the king, even if they are 
evil, rapacious, given to thievery, are unjust, or of 
such a sort; if we do not disdain them for such 
wickedness, but respect them because of the dignity 
of the one who appointed them, then all the more 
ought we to do so with regard to God. God, says 
David, has not yet withdrawn his authority from him 
and has not made him a private person. Let us not 
pervert order, let us not make war upon God, citing 
in this case these words of the apostle: “Whosoever, 
therefore, resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance 
of God; and they that resist shall receive to them- 
selves damnation” (Rom. 13: 2). And he not only 
called Saul the anointed one, but also his lord. 

To call an enemy names which express respect 
and submission is a deed of no unusual prudence. 
How important this is one may again see from what 
happens with others. Thus, many cannot call their 
enemies by their ordinary names, but refer to them 
in other, quite abusive terms, such as, for example: 
scoundrel, madman, mindless, crazy, destroyer— 
and they choose also a multitude of other similar 
names, and apply them to their foes. And that this 
is true, | offer you an example not from far away, but 
from quite close by, namely in Saul himself. Out of 
powerful hatred he could not call this righteous one 
by his own name, but, noticing his absence at one 
of his feasts, inquired of him thus: “Where is the son 
of Jesse?” He referred to him thus, on the one hand, 
because he hated his name, and on the other hand 
because, by alluding to the insignificance of the 
father, he desired to diminish the glory of the 
righteous one, unaware that it is not illustrious 
ancestry but valor of soul which makes a man 
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famous and glorious. The blessed David did not 
act in this way. He did not refer to Saul by 
alluding to his father, although Saul’s father also 
was of quite lowly and insignificant ancestry; nor 
did he refer to him using only his given name; on 
the contrary, he referred to him by naming his 
rank and authority. Thus was his soul devoid of 
guile. Emulate him, beloved, and learn first of all 
never to use contemptuous names when referring 
to your enemy, but rather terms of respect. For if 
the mouth is accustomed to calling an offender an 
honorable and respectful name, the soul, hearing 
this and being enlightened and instructed by the 
tongue, will readily be reconciled with him. The 
words themselves will be the best remedy for the 
wound of the heart. 

7. Thave said this now not only that we may praise 
David, but that we may emulate him. Let everyone 
depict this story in his heart, continually portraying 
with thoughts, as with one’s hand, this twofold cave: 
that of Saul, sitting within it, bound bysleep, with the 
soldiers present nearby, intent upon murder; and that 
of the blessed David, who for love of virtue restrained 
his own anger and that of his companions, and 
interceded for one who had done him so much evil. 
And let us not only depict this in our mind, but speak 
of it constantly among ourselves at the assemblies; let 
us begin ever to relate these events to our wives and 
children. Do you wish to speak about the king? Here 
is a king. About wars, or home, or social activities? 
Concerning all of this you will find a great many 
accounts in the Scriptures. These narratives bring us 
the greatest benefit. Itis wholly impossible for the soul 
which occupies itself with these accounts ever to yield 
to passion. Thus, thatwe may notlose timein vain and 
waste our life on empty and unprofitable conversa- 
tions, let us learn the history of pious men, and let us 
speak of them continually. And if any of those with 
whom we converse desire to speak about spectacles, or 
horse races, or matter which are wholly devoid of 
concern to you, do you, deflecting him from such a 
subject, offer him such a story, that, preserving our 
souls in purity and freely enjoyed pleasure, and having 
acquired meekness and tolerance for all who have 
offended us, we may depart from hence, not having 
even one enemy, and may attain everlasting good 
things, through the grace and love for mankind of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to Whom be glory forever. Amen. 


Discourse II 


1. Not long ago we praised David for his pa- 
tience, and I astonished you with my reverence and 
love for David. Itis notonly diligence and emulation 
in virtue, but also praise and amazement for those 
who struggle therein, which bring us no little reward, 
just as it is not only sin itself, but also the approval of 
those who live in it, which brings upon us no little 
punishment and, what is not surprising, a punish- 
ment far more onerous than what those who live in 
sin themselves incur for themselves. That this is the 
truth Paul demonstrates in the following words, in 
which, having enumerated all manner of sins and 
accused all who trample the laws of God underfoot, 
he spoke in addition of those “who, knowing the 
judgment of God, that they who commitsuch things 
are worthy of death, not only do the same but have 
pleasure in them that do them. Therefore, thou art 
inexcusable, O man” (Rom. 1: 32-2: 1). Yousee that 
the apostle said this in order to show that the 
approbation of those who do what is bad is more 
criminal than the actual commission of the evil deed. 
Consequently, the approbation of those who sin 
deserves far greater punishment than the actual 
commission of the sin. And this is entirely just, 
because such approbation finds the soul corrupt and 
He who, 


having committed a sin, condemns it, may with time 


suffering from an incurable sickness. 


be corrected; but he who praises sin deprives himself 


of the remedy of repentance. Accordingly, the 
apostle rightly considers the approval of sin to be 
more criminal than the actual commission of sin. 
Consequently, justas it is not only those who do evil, 
but also those who approve it, who are subjected to 
the same or even more onerous punishment than 
they, so also those who praise and respect the virtu- 
ous share in the crowns prepared for them. And this 
one may also see from the Scriptures. 

Conversing with Abraham, God says: “I will 
bless those that bless thee, and curse those that curse 
thee” (Gen. 12: 3). Everyone knows that this also 
happens at the Olympic games. There it is not only 
the contender whois adorned witha wreath, notonly 
he who has undertaken feats and struggles, but he 
who is amazed at the victory also derives no little 
pleasure from this glory. For this reason also, I 
respect not only that valiant man [David] for his 


greatness of soul, but you also for your goodly favor 
toward him. He fought, conquered and received a 
crown. And you, glorifying his victory, departed the 
church, having shared in no small measure in his 
crown. Thus, in order to increase your pleasure and 
benefit, we offer to you a further piece of history. 
Having cited the words with which David refused to 
commit murder, the writer of his life adds that he 
“did not suffer them to arise and slay Saul” (I Kings 
24: 8); by this he desired to show also the soldiers’ 
inclination toward murder and the courage of David. 

Many enemies, who seem to love virtue, even 
though they do not commit murder, are nevertheless 
irresoiute about hindering others from committing 
murder. This is not how David acted; on the 
contrary, having accepted, as it were, a certain pledge 
of which he had to give account, he not only would 
not touch his enemy himself, but prevented others 
from slaying him, and thus became instead of an 
enemy the best of bodyguards and defenders. Ac- 
cordingly, he does not err who says that at that time 
David was exposed to greater danger than Saul. Of 
course, he undertook no little battle when trying in 
every way to deliver Saul from this wicked design of 
the soldiers; and he did not so much fear that he 
himself would be slain, as he was afraid that one of the 
soldiers, moved by rage, would slay that man; and for 
this reason he adopted the method of praising [Saul]. 
The soldiers were the accusers, the sleeping [king] 
was the accused, his enemy justified him, God was 
the judge and confirmed the decision of David. In 
actual fact, without God’s help David would not 
have prevailed over the savagery [of the soldiers]; but 
the grace of God sat upon the mouth of the prophet 
and imparted to his words the power of persuasion. 
Yet David coéperated in this to no little extent: since 
during the preceding time he had so trained [the 
warriors], at the time of conflict he found them ready 
and obedient. He led them not as an officer leads 
soldiers, but as a priest; and that cave became, as it 
were, a church. 

Since he was, as it were, with the episcopacy, he 
spoke a homily unto them, and after this homily 
made a wondrous and extraordinary sacrifice: he did 
not offer up a bullock upon the altar, he did not 
slaughter a lamb, but, what was far more precious 
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than these sacrifices, he offered God meekness and 
innocence, he sacrificed mindless anger, slew wrath, 
and put to death the “members, which are upon the 
earth” (Col. 3: 5). He himself was the victim, the 
sacrificer and the altar, because the mind which 
offered meekness and innocence as sacrifice, and the 
very innocence and meekness, and the heart on 
which they were offered—all of these were from him. 

2. Thus, when he offered this beautiful sacri- 
fice, he gained such a victory and did not lose 
anything necessary for his triumph—Saul, the 
subject of the conflict, finally arose and left the cave, 
unaware that anything had happened. “And David 
rose up and went after him” (I Kings 24: 9). He 
then gazed up at heaven with free eyes and rejoiced 
then more than when he had felled Goliath and cut 
off the head of the Philistine. Of course, this victory 
too was more glorious than that one, and the booty 
more significant, and the gain more important, and 
the triumph more brilliant. Before, he needed a 
sling, and stones, and a confrontation [with the 
enemy]; but now his intelligence accomplished 
everything, and the victory was won without a 
sword, the triumph attained without the shedding 
of blood. Thus, David went forth, bearing not the 
head of a Philistine, but an anger which had been 
put to death anda wrath rendered impotent; and he 
bore this booty not to Jerusalem, but to heaven, to 
the city on high. Here it is not choruses of women 
who greet him with hymns of praise; rather, the 
choir of angels from on high applauds him, marvel- 
ling at his wisdom and meekness. He won the 
victory, dealing the foe countless wounds; he saved 
Saul, and the true enemy, the devil, he wounded 
with many blows. As much as the devil—the 
enemy of peace, the hater of concord and father of 
malice—rejoices and makes merry exceedingly when 
we give ourselves over to wrath, when we quarrel 
with and attack one another, so much does he 
sorrow and grieve when we maintain peace and 
concord, and restrain our wrath. Thus, David left 
(the cave) with a crown not only on his head, but in 
his hand—and one as precious as the whole world. 
Just as kings, after a successful campaign, often 
adorn the right hand, instead of the head, of a hero 
or victor in other games, so God also crowned that 
hand which was in a position to keep its sword 
clean, to present God with a weapon unstained 


with blood, and to withstand the pressure of such 
wrath. David did not then seize the crown of Saul, 
for which he received a crown of righteousness; he 
did not take the robe of royal purple, for which he 
was arrayed ina meekness which transcends human 
nature—in a garment more splendid than any 
other vesture. 

He left the cave with such a glory as that with 
which the three youths issued forth from the furnace: 
the fire did not burn them up, and the flame of wrath 
did not consume him. The embracing external fire 
did nothing to the children; but David had within 
him burning coals, and outside he beheld the devil, 
who as an enemy stoked the furnace, by inspiring the 
soldiers, by the ease of committing murder, by the 
absence of those who might have helped Saul, by the 
memory of what had happened, by fear for the future 
(all of this, of course, produced a brighter flame than 
the tinder, pitch, straw and other substances which 
fueled the furnace in Babylon), yet David escaped 
{his temptations] a pure man. 

The sight of his enemy inspired him even more 
with resolution. Seeing [Saul] sleeping, unmoving 
and unable to do anything, he said to himself: 
“Where now is his anger, where his malice, his 
many plots and calumnies? All of this has gone and 
fallen away at the light touch of sleep; and the king 
lies bound, although we did not think or arrange 
this.” He gazed upon the sleeper and considered 
death, which is the common lot of us all; for you 
know that sleep is nought but a temporary death 
and a daily demise. 

It is very opportune to remember Daniel here. 
As Daniel left the pit, having vanquished the wild 
beasts, so did David leave the cave, having prevailed 
over others who were more savage than wild beasts. 
As lions surrounded that righteous man [Daniel] on 
both sides, so did the passions, which are more savage 
than any lions, attack [David]; on the one side, 
indignation over what had happened, on the other, 
fear for the future. However, he humbled and tamed 
both beasts, by this very act teaching [us] that there 
is nothing which produces less harm than to spare 
one’s enemies, and nothing so harmful as the desire 
to repay and wreak vengeance for oneself. Saul, who 
desired to persecute David, lay naked, unarmed, left 


-alone by everyone, a prey to his enemy, like a captive; 


but David, meek and ever tractable, who resolved 


not to undertake even a just retribution, seized his 
enemy in his hands without stratagems, without 
weaponry, without cavalry, without troops; and 
what is more important, he drew down upon himself 
an ever greater blessing from God. 

3. Of course, I am not blessing this righteous 
man because he saw his enemy lying at his feet, but 
because, having him in his hands, he spared him. 
The former was an act of the power of God, while this 
[was anact of David’s] magnanimity. And later, how 
the soldiers had to obey him! What manner of love 
did they show him! Even if they had had a thousand 
souls, would they not readily have laid them all down 
for their leader, knowing indeed, from his sparing of 
his enemy, the love he had for his own? If he was 
meek and condescending toward those who of- 
fended him, all the more was he able to be well 
inclined toward those who wished him well. And 
this served for him as the best surety of safety. 
Moreover, the soldiers not only became more de- 
voted to him, but began all the more assiduously to 
fight against the enemy, knowing that they had as 
their champion God Who was ever with their leader 
and lightened all his labors. And they already 
submitted to David not as a man, but as an angel. 
Thus here, before being rewarded by God, he still 
received more benefit than [Saul] who had been 
saved by him, and here won an even greater victory 
than if he had slain him. In actual fact, how would 
he have been able to receive so much benefit having 
slain his enemy, as he has here received, having 
spared him? 

So must you likewise reason, when you hold one 
who has offended you in your hands: thar it is far 
better and more beneficial to spare than to destroy 
him. He who destroys an enemy will often condemn 
himself, and his conscience will vex him, every day 
and at every hour reproaching him for this sin. But 
he who spares and restrains himself for a short time 
will later rejoice and be glad, feeding joyous hopes 
and trusting to receive a reward from God for his 
patience. And if he ever is subjected to any dangers, 
with full justice he will be able to ask God for his 
reward, just as David experienced all this in his own 
life, and later received from God great and wondrous 
rewards for sparing this enemy. 

But let us look also at what followed: “And 
David rose up and went after [Saul] out of the cave; 


and David cried after Saul, saying: ‘My lord, O king!’ 
And Saul looked behind him, and David bowed with 
his face to the ground, and did obeisance to him” 
(I Kings 24:9). This does David no less credit than 
his saving of his enemy. It was an act of an unusual 
soul not to pride himself on the benefactions shown 
to his neighbor, and all the more not to act like the 
majority of men, who look with disdain upon those 
to whom they have done good, as upon slaves, and to 
raise their eyebrows high before them. Yea, the 
blessed David was not like them: on the contrary, 
having shown benefaction, he was even more mod- 
est. The reason for this is that he did not consider 
even one of these good works to be the fruit of his 
own efforts, but ascribed it all to the grace of God. 
For this reason, he himself, who had saved [Saul], 
bowed down to the one he had saved, and again 
called him his king, and called himself a servant, 
humbling his pride before his dignity, taming his 
wrath and uprooting his malice. Let us listen to his 
explanation: “Why dost thou hearken to the words 
of the people, saying: “David seeketh my life’?” (I 
Kings 24: 10). Above, the writer said that all the 
people were on the side of David (I Kings 18: 16-28), 
that he enjoyed the favor of the royal servants (v. 22), 
that even the king’s son and the whole army stood 
with him toa man (19: 1). How then can he say here 
that there were people who reviled [David], slan- 
dered him and stirred Saul up? That Saul drove the 
righteous one away not at the instigation of others, 
but by stirring up this malice within himself, the 
writer of the Book [of Kings} has also pointed out 
already, explaining that [the king’s jealousy was 
engendered by [the women’s] praises and later grew 
with each passing day (I Kings 18: 9, 29). 

Why, then, does David now shift the blame to 
others, saying: “Why dost thou hearken to the words 
of the people, saying: ‘David seeketh my life?” To 
give [Saul] an opportunity to cut short his malice. 
Fathers often do this with their sons: when it happens 
that someone’s son goes wrong and does much evil, 
then, although the father is quite certain that his son 
has turned aside unto evil by himself, yet often 
attributes his actions to someone else, saying thus: “I 
know that the sin was not yours. Others led you 
astray and corrupted you; they are the cause of all of 
this.” Hearing this, the son, withdrawing from evil 
little by little, may more readily return to virtue, 
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because he is ashamed and abashed to be found 
unworthy of such an opinion of himself. This is how 
Paul acted with regard to the Galatians. After the 
many prolonged words and powerful accusations 
which he spoke to them, at the end of his epistle, 
desiring to lighten the accusation so that, having 
gained some respite from his denunciations, they 
might be able to attain justification, he says this: “I 
have confidence in you through the Lord, thatye will 
be none otherwise minded; but he that troubleth you 
shall bear his judgment, whosoever he be” (Gal. 5: 
10). This is what David has done here. By the words: 
“Why dost thou hearken to the words of the people, 
saying: “David seeketh my life?” he showed that 
others were inciting [Saul] and upsetting him, trying 
in every way possible to lighten for Saul the justifica- 
tion ofhis guilt. Then David, justifying himself, says: 
“Behold, thine eyes have seen this day how that the 
Lord hath delivered thee this day into my hands in the 
cave; and I would not slay thee, but spared thee, and 
said, I will not lift up my hand against my lord, for he 
is the Lord’s anointed” (I Kings 24: 11). Those men 
are slandering me with their words, he says, but I, 
justifying myself by deeds, refute the accusation by my 
actions. I have no need of words when the very 
outcome of my deeds shows more clearly than any 
word who they are and who I am, and that the 
denunciation leveled at men isa lie anda slander; I call 
as witness to this not anyone else, but you yourself, 
who have been the beneficiary of my good deeds. 

4. But how, someone may ask, could Saul be a 
witness? When this took place, he was asleep, and he 
heard not a word, nor saw David when he was near 
How 
should we answer, so that the proof will be clear? If 
David had produced as witnesses men who had been 
with him at that time, Saul would have spurned their 
testimony, and would have thought that they were 
saying this to please the righteous one. And if David 
took it into his head to justify himself by means of 
deductions and probabilities, he would have proved 
even less worthy of credence, because the reason of 
the one who was condemning him was deranged. 

Truly, how could one who, after so many bene- 
factions, had persecuted a man who had not caused 
him any trouble, believe that the accused, having laid 
his hands on his offender, would spare him? Men, for 
the most part, judge others by the standard of 


him and was conversing with the soldiers. 
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themselves. Thus, he who is constantly drunk 
cannot easily believe that there are people who live 
temperately; he who is attached to dissolute women 
also considers dissolute those who live chastely; he 
who steals what belongs to another does not easily 
believe that there are people who give their own 
property away. Thus Saul also, once he had given 
way to wrath, could not readily believe that there was 
aman who had hitherto triumphed over this passion, 
who not only caused no one any injury, but even 
saved the one who was offending him. Thus, in 
view of the fact that the reason of the one who was 
judging was impaired, and witnesses, if they had 
been brought forth, would have been considered 
suspect, David prepared such a proof which would 
mightily shut the mouth of even the most shameless 
of men. What was this proof? Displaying the edge 
of Saul’s garment, he said: “Behold,. the skirt of thy 
mantle is in my hand. I cut off the skirt, and did not 
slay thee” (I Kings 24: 12). A mute witness, yet it 
testified more loudly than those who havea voice. “If 
[had not been close by,” he says, “and had not stood 
next to your body, I could not have cut off a part of 
your garment.” Do you see how much good came of 
the fact that in the beginning David was troubled? 
Had he not been pushed toward anger, we would not 
have learned of the exalted soul of this man (to many 
it would more readily have seemed that his sparing of 
Saul was done not magnanimously, but senselessly); 
then he would not have cut away the edge of the 
garment, and not having cut it away, could not have 
persuaded his enemy in any other way. Now, having 
become angry and cut it away, he presented it as 
indubitable proof of his solicitude. Having thus 
produced a true and irrefutable witness, David calls 
upon his enemy to be judge and witness of his 
respect, saying: “Know then and see today: there is no 
evil in my hand, nor impiety, nor rebellion; and I 
have not sinned against thee, yet thou layest snares 
for my soul to take it” (I Kings 24: 12). His 
magnanimity is particularly deserving ofamazement 
in that he derives his justification only from the 
events of that day, which he indicates by the words: 
“Know then and see today.” I will not speak, he says, 
of what is past; the proof of the present day suffices 
for me. 

If he wished, he could enumerate the many and 
great benefactions he had already shown [to Saul]; he 


could remind him of his single-handed combat with 
the Philistine and say: “When the army of the 
Philistines threatened the whole realm with destruc- 
tion like an advancing flood, and all of you were 
smitten with fear and despair, and every day expected 
to die, I came and, although no one compelled me, 
but on the contrary, you stopped me and held me 
back, saying: “Thou wilt not in anywise be able to go 
against this Philistine to fight with him, for thou art 
a mere youth, and he a man of war from his youth’ 
(I Kings 17: 33), [would not be restrained, but went 
forth before all others, felled the adversary, cut offhis 
head, halted the advance of the foe, which had rushed 
on like a flood, and strengthened the shaking realm. 
Thanks to me you have your kingdom and life, and 
all others, in addition to their lives, have their native 
land and homes, their children and wives.” Yea, and 
in addition to this victory he could point to other, no 
less important wars he had brought to a successful 
conclusion. He could also add the fact that, al- 
though [Saul] had, not once or twice, but repeat- 
edly tried to slay him, and even cast a spear at his 
head, yet was he not mindful of this evil; that even 
after this, intending to give David a reward for a 
previous battle, Saul demanded of him as a gift not 
gold or silver, but death and utter destruction; and 


he did not stop at this. All of this, and far more, 


could David have said; yet he said nothing of the 
sort, because he did not wish to reproach him with 
his benefactions, but only to persuade him that he 
[David] was among those who loved and honored 
him, and notamong those who plotted against him 
and harbored malice against him. 

For this reason, leaving everything else aside, he 
produced for his justification only what had hap- 
pened that very day. What a stranger he was to pride 
and all vainglory, having in mind one thing only— 
the will of God! Later he says: “The Lord judge 
between me and thee.” He said this not because he 
desired for Saul punishment and retribution, but 
that he might frighten him with the thought of the 
judgment which is to come,.and not only frighten 
him, but justify himself. “Ofcourse,” he said, “I have 
quite strong proofs in my very actions; but if you will 
not believe them, I call as witness God Himself, Who 
knows the secrets of men’s hearts and can test the 
conscience of each man.” 

5. He said this, letting it be understood that he 


would not dare to call upon the impartial Judge and 
give the case over to His judgment if he were not 
entirely confident of himself, that such an intention 
was not to be foundin him. And thatwhar] have said 
is not conjecture, that he recalled this judgment, 
desiring also to justify himself and to make Saul 
understand, the former events demonstrate suffi- 
ciently. When David again had in his hands Saul 
who even after being spared continued to persecute 
him and desired to destroy him; when David had the 
occasion to destroy him and all his forces: even then 
he let him go, declining to cause him any such 
trouble as Saul might naturally have been subjected 
to. Thus, seeing that Saul was incurably ill and 
would never cease his enmity against him, he hid 
from his eyes and lived among non-Jews, inservitude, 
disparagement, reproach, earning his daily bread 
with toil and bitterness. 

And it is not only this that is worthy of amaze- 
ment, but the fact that, hearing of [Saul’s] death in 
battle, he rent his garment, heaped ashes upon 
himself and wept such tears as another man might 
only have shed on losing his only beloved son, 
continually repeating his name and that of his son 
[Jonathan], composing a hymn of praise to them, 
emitting cries of lamentation, remaining without 
food until evening, and cursing the very places which 
received the blood of Saul. “Ye mountains of Gilboa, 
let not dew nor rain descend upon you, nor fields of 
first-fruits be upon you, for there the shield of the 
mighty ones has been grievously assailed” (II Kings 
1: 21). What fathers often do, turning away from 
their house and gazing with sadness on the road by 
which a dead son would be borne, David did also, 
cursing the mountains on which the defeat of Saul 
took place. “I hate the very place,” he said, “because 
of those who fell dead there. Let not the rains of 
heaven ever bedew you, because you were once 
bedewed—alas!—by the blood of my friends.” And 
he unceasingly repeated their names, saying thus: 
“Saul and Jonathan, the beloved and the beautiful, 
were not divided: comely were they in their life, and 
in their death they were not divided” (II Kings 1: 23). 
Unable to embrace their absent bodies, he embraced 
them by uttering their names, thus easing his sorrow 
as far as was possible, and lightening the heavy weight 
ofhis unhappiness. Yet while for many the fall [ofthe 


king and his son] on the same day was an unbearable 
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misfortune, David turned this very thing into an 
occasion of consolation. It is this, and nought else, 
which his words point to: “[They] were not di- 
vided. .. in their life, and in their death they were not 
divided.” 

One cannot tell a son to weep over his orphan- 
hood and a father to lament the loss of a son; nay, it 
does not happen with anyoneas it has happened with 
them: instead, ona single day they lost their lives, and 
the one did not outlive the other; else life for each of 
them would not have been living if one had to part 
from the other. Are you now broken up: have you 
wept, have you been troubled in spirit, and were your 
eyes ready to shed tears? While your heart yet burns 
with grief, let each of you remember his enemy and 
oppressor: take care of him during his lifetime, and 
lament him after his death, not merely for show, but 
from your soul anda pure heart. Although you may 
have to endure something so as not to offend one 


who has insulted you, do and bear everything, in the 
hope of great rewards from God. [David] received a 
kingdom and did not defile his hands, but placed the 
crown on his head witha pure hand and mounted the 
throne; moreover, the fact that he spared his enemy 
and wept over [Saul] when he fell served to enhance 
his glory more greatly than the splendor of a crown 
anda purple robe. For this he [was glorified] notonly 
during his lifetime, but is remembered even after his 
death. Thus, if you also desire to receive everlasting 
glory here, and to enjoy immutable good things in 
heaven, O man, emulate the virtue of this righteous 
man, and show such patience in deed, that, enduring 
toils like his, you may be accounted worthy of good 
things like his, which may we all be vouchsafed to 
receive through the grace and love for mankind of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, to Whom be glory, dominion 
and worship, with the Father and the Holy Spirit, 
now and ever, and unto the ages of ages. Amen. 


Discourse III 


1. I think that many of those who left us and 
went to the spectacle of iniquity are here today. I 
would like to see them with my own eyes, that I 
might drive them from the sacred precincts—not 
that they might remain outside them forever, but 
that they might be corrected and later enter here 
again. Thus do fathers often drive bad children 
away from their house and turn them away from 
their table, not that they might be deprived of the 
one and the other forever, but that, having become 
better because of this chastisement, they might 
come back under their parents’ roof with fitting 
honor. Thus do shepherds also do: they drive away 
from healthy sheep those that are covered with sores, 
that the latter, when they are free of the malignant 
disease, might safely return to the healthy flock, and 
that the sick sheep might not infect the whole flock 
with their malady. For this reason, we have desired 
to see them; but if we cannot look upon them with 
our physical eyes, then our words will mark them 
and, touching their conscience, will readily per- 
suade them to leave [the church] voluntarily, sug- 
gesting that within [the church] there is only one 
who has a disposition of spirit worthy to remain 
here, while he who enters this sacred assembly with 
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dissolute morals, even though he enters here in body, 
is cast out and banished far more than those who 
stand beyond the doors and cannot be communi- 
cants at the sacred Table. Those who have been 
expelled and remain outside [the church], according 
to the commandment of God, still have goodly 
hopes, because if they want to be corrected of the sins 
for which they were driven from the church, they can 
with a pure conscience enter in again. But those who 
have defiled themselves and shamelessly enter [the 
church], who enter here despite the prohibition, 
while they have as yet not cleansed themselves of the 
defilement of sin, intensify their illness and inflict a 
wound upon themselves. It is not the commission of 
sin that isso criminal as shamelessness after [commit- 
ting] the sin and disobedience to the priests who 
impose fitting penances. 

But how important a sin did these people com- 
mit, you say, for them to be expelled from this sacred 
fold? And what other great sin do you need when 
they, having made themselves complete adulterers, 
shamelessly, like rabid dogs, advance upon this sa- 
cred Table? And if you wish to know the very means 
of their adultery, I will give you a word—not my 
own, but that of Him Who will judge our whole life. 


“Whosoever,” He says, “looketh on a woman to lust 
after her hath committed adultery with her already in 
his heart” (Mt. 5: 28). Ifa woman encountered by 
chance in public, dressed in a certain way, can by her 
appearance sometimes ensnare a man who gazes 
upon her out of curiosity, how can those who go to 
theaters intentionally and not by accident, say of 
themselves that they did not look on with lust? Yer 
it is precisely for this and with such ardor that they 
neglect the Church, spending whole days with their 
eyes fixed fast upon disgraceful women, where there 
are depraved speeches, lecherous songs, sensual voices, 
tinted eyebrows, berouged cheeks, costumes chosen 
with especial artfulness, gaits full of bewitchment, 
and a multitude of other alluremenis to seduce and 
impassion the onlookers; where the soul of the 
spectator is in carelessness and great dissipation, and 
the very place moves one to sensuality; where the 
melodies of the entry and withdrawal songs, which 
are played on trumpets, harps and other such instru- 
ments, enchant and weaken the power of the mind, 
prepare the souls of those present for the seduction of 
harlots, and render them easily trapped. Iflust often, 
like some wily thief, secretly enters even here, where 
are found psalms and prayers and the hearing of 
divine words, the fear of God and great magnifi- 
cence, how can those who attend the theater and see 
and hear nothing that is healthy be free of this evil 
lust, but being full of vileness and carelessness, are 
subjected to influence through all the senses, both 
through the sense of hearing and the sense of sight? 
And if they are not free of this, how can they ever be 
freed of the guilt of adultery? And not being free of 
the guilt of adultery, how can they, without repen- 
tance, approach these sacred precincts and partici- 
pate in this beautiful assembly? 

2. For this reason, I admonish and beg them to 
cleanse themselves first by confession and repentance 
and all other means from the sin they committed at 
the theater, and only then to listen to the divine 
words. This is not a sin of negligible importance; 
everyone perceives this clearly from examples. Ifany 
servant were to place in the coffer where his master’s 
costly, gold-embroidered vesture is stored, a filthy 
servant's robe infested with lice, tell me, would you 
react indifferently to such an insult? Or if someone 
poured excrement and filth into a golden vessel in 
which a fragrant unguent was stored, would you not 


even resort to blows to punish the one guilty of such 
a deed? Thus, would we exercise such care for coffers 
and vessels, clothing and fragrant unguents, yet treat 
our own souls worse than these, and put diabolic 
suggestions, satanic myths and lecherous songs where 
the myrrh of the Spirit has been poured forth? Tell 
me: How will God bear this? Moreover, there is not 
so greata difference between sweet-smelling unguents 
and filth, and between a master’s raiment and that of 
a servant, as between the grace of the Spirit and this 
evil deed. 

O man, are you not really afraid to gaze on this 
sacred table, where the awesome mysteries are 
performed, with the same eyes with which you 
gazed upon a scene in a theater, where foul acts of 
adultery are enacted? To listen to the apostle and 
prophet teaching you [the mysteries] with the same 
ears you used to listen to a foul-mouthed harlot? To 
accept deadly poison with the same heart with 
which you accept this dread and holy Sacrifice? Is 
not this the origin of the depravity of life, the 
derangement of marital bonds, arguments and quar- 
rels within families? 

In actual fact, when, prompted by such spec- 
tacles, you become more sensual and lustful and the 
total enemy of chastity, you return home and behold 
your wife, it will be quite unpleasant for you to look 
upon her, no matter what sort of woman she may be. 
Inflamed by lust at the spectacles and captivated by 
another’s seductive face, you will not esteem your 
chaste and modest wife, the friend of your whole life; 
you will offend her, rain a thousand reproaches upon 
her—not because she has done anything wrong, but, 
because itis shameful to give utterance to passion and 
to expose the wound with which you returned home, 
you will devise other pretexts, looking for mindless 
reasons for argument; you will look with aversion 
upon all your household members, giving yourself 
over completely to that vile and impure lust with 
which you are wounded, and, bearing in your soul 
the sound of the voice which fell upon it, the gait, the 
look, the movements and ail the images of fornica- 
tion, you will view every aspect of your home life with 
displeasure. 

Why do I speak of wife and home? You will look 
upon the Church itself with great displeasure, and 
will listen to discourses concerning chastity and 
purity with annoyance; they will not be for you 
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instruction, but condemnation. Since you have 
fallen little by little into rejection, you will ultimately 
fall away from this goodly teaching entirely. For this 
reason [askall of you to avoid destructive attendance 
at spectacles, and to divert from them those who do 
attend them. Forall that goes on there gives cause not 
to entertainment, but to destruction, torment and 
damnation. What good is there in this fleeting 
pleasure when constant grief is the result of it, and, 
wounded day and night by lust, you become burden- 
some and unpleasant for all? Look at yourself: what 
sort of person are you when you return from church, 
and what sort after leaving the theater? Compare 
both of these today, and you will have no need of our 
words. A comparison of these two will suffice to 
show you how much benefit there is from abiding 
here, and how much harm from abiding there. What 
I have now said to your love, I will never cease to say, 
because through this we alleviate those who suffer 
from such ailments, and to the healthy we impart 
greater safety. To those others talk of this is profit- 
able: to some, that they might [put away their passion 
for the theater]; and to others, that they might not fall 
[into this passion]. But since even in denunciation 
one must be moderate, then, having dwelt upon this 
our admonition, we set before you the conclusion of 
our former discourses and turn again to David. 
Artists, desiring to paint a portrait which re- 
sembles [the original], usually sit for a day, or two or 
three, in front of those they wish to depict, that, with 
the aid of lengthy observation, they might render a 
depiction which is faultlessly accurate. And since it 
now lies before us to paint not a depiction of the 
appearance of a body, but of the beauty of a soul and 
the nobility of a spirit, we desire, despite this, to 
depict on his own soul each beauteous aspect of the 
righteous one, his meekness and modesty, his mag- 
nanimity and all his other virtues. For if depictions 
of the body cause pleasure for those who see them, all 
the more do depictions of the soul. One cannot see 
such depictions everywhere, but one must remain 
constantly in one place, and the image of the soul one 
can convey without hindrance wherever you happen 
to be. Having placed it in the treasury of your soul, 
you will constantly be able, where you may be, to 
look upon it and receive from it great benefit. And 
as those whose eyes are sick, holding sponges and 
green cloths, and constantly gazing upon them, 
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receive from this color a certain alleviation of their 
illness, so do you also. If you will have before your 
eyes the image of David and gaze constantly upon it, 
even though anger vexes and darkens the eye of your 
mind a thousand times, gazing upon this model of 
virtue you will preserve the perfect health and purity 
of your soul. 

3, Let no one say to me: I have an enemy, an evil 
man, ungodly, debauched, incorrigible. Whatever 
his name may be, he is worse than Saul who, being 
saved once, twice and many times by David, after- 
ward laid many snares for him, and later, having been 
benefited by him, continued to cause him evil. What 
then can you say: that he stole your land, that he 
cheated in the demarcation of fields, that he violated 
the boundaries of your properties, absconded with 
your servants, inflicted losses upon you, misappro- 
priated your estates and reduced you to poverty? Yet 
he still did not deprive you of your life, which [Saul] 
had attempted to do [to David]; and if [your enemy] 
did make an attempt on your life, he may have 
ventured to do so once, but not twice, or thrice, or 
many times, like this one [Saul]; and ifhe did [try to 
do so} one, or twice, or thrice, or many times, still, 
not having been shown benefaction to such an extent 
by you, he did not do so having fallen into your hands 
one and twice, and been spared. Yet even ifsuch were 
the case, one cannot make a comparison with David. 

Yea, itis not the same thing to distinguish oneself 
by such virtue in the Old Testament and to show 
such benefactions now, since the manifestation of 
grace. David had not heard the parable of the ten 
thousand talants and the hundred denarii. David 
had not heard the commandment which says: “For- 
give, if ye have ought against any, that your Father 
also, Who is in heaven, may forgive you your debts” 
(Mk. 11: 25; Mr. 6: 12); he had not seen Christ 
crucified, nor His precious Blood poured out. He 
had also not heard the countless lessons of divine 
wisdom, nor experienced such a sacrifice, nor par- 
taken of the Blood of the Master; yet he attained unto 
the very summit of virtue which is worthy of the 
times of grace, though he was raised under a law 
which was so imperfect, and which did not demand 
anything of the sort. Moreover, you are often 
mindful of evils, becoming angry only over what is 
past, but he, besides, had to fear also for the future, 
knowing well that there was no place for him in the 


kingdom, and for him life would not be worth living 
if he saved his enemy and, despite all this, did not 
cease to care for him and did all, for his own part, to 
support the life of that enemy. Who can point to [an 
instance of] patience greater than this? 

And that you may see from contemporary life that 
it is possible, if only we desire it, to mollify every man 
who is at enmity with us, [I ask]: What is more savage 
thanalion? Yet men tame him; their will wins out over 
nature; the most cruel and powerful of the beasts is 
rendered more humble than any sheep and walks 
about the public square, frightening no one. There- 
fore, what justification will we have, what excuse, if, 
taming wild beasts, we say of men that we will in 
nowise assuage them and incline them to us? Further- 
more, meekness is not natural for a wild beast, just as 
cruelty is not natural for man. Thus, when we 
overcome nature, what justification will we have if we 
say that we cannot set our free will aright? And ifeven 
after this you are still stubborn, I tell you that if [your 
enemy] is incurably ill, you ought to expend even 
greater effort and nurse the incurably ill one. 

For this reason, let us not concern ourselves with 
the fact that we do not have to endure some evil 
inflicted by our enemies, but only that we ourselves 
do no evil. Then we really will endure no evil, even 
though we be subjected to countless perils, just as 
David did not endure any evil, despite the fact that 
he was persecuted, fled his homeland, and was even 
subjected to attempts on his life; on the contrary, he 
surpassed Saul in glory, and the respect and love of 
all—and not only with men, but with God Himself. 
In actual fact, what did this righteous man lose, who 
at that time endured so much from Saul? Is he not 
hymned to this very day? Is he not famous through- 
out the earth, and is his glory not even greater in the 
heavens? Do not ineffable good things and the 
kingdom of heaven await him? And what did [Saul] 
obtain, that unhappy and wretched man, who laid so 
many snares? Did he not lose his kingdom, was he 
not subjected to an unfortunate death with his son, 
is he not condemned by all, and, what is even more 
horrible, does he not endure everlasting punishment 
even now? 

Then what remains, what do you pointoutwhen 
you do not desire to be reconciled with your enemy? 
Has he taken your money away from you? Butifyou 
magnanimously bear this theft, you will receive such 


a reward as you would have received had you given 
it to the poor, because the one who gives to the poor 
and the one who does not seek revenge ona thief and 
does not curse him—both do this for God; and how 
quickly it is apparent that their impetus toward 
sacrifice is a crown. Or has your enemy made an 
attempt on your life, has he plotted how to slay you? 
If you reckon among your benefactors a plotter 
whose malice against you has reached such a degree, 
and do not cease to pray for him and to entreat God 
to have mercy on him—this will be accounted unto 
you as a feat of martyrdom. 

4. Let us not look upon the fact that God did not 
permit David to beslain; but let us turn our attention 
to the fact that, thanks to the machinations of Saul, 
he received three, or even four martyric crowns. In 
actual fact, having for God’s sake spared an enemy 
who once, twice and many times had cast a spear at 
his head, and having spared him when he had the 
opportunity to slay him and knew, moreover, that 
even after sparing him [Saul] would again begin to 
persecute him, David obviously died a thousand 
times by will; having dieda thousand times for God’s 
sake, he also received many martyric crowns. Andas 
Paul says of himself that for God’s sake he dies every 
day (Rom. 8: 36), so David also endured for God. 
He was able to slay his enemy, but for God’s sake did 
not wish to do so, and decided that it was better to be 
cast into perils every day than to free himself from so 
many deaths by committing murder, even though it 
was justified. And ifone must notavenge oneself and 
repay with hatred one who has made an attempt on 
your life, so all the more must one nor do so to one 
who has caused you any other sort of offense. 

For many it seems more intolerable than all other 
deaths when one’s enemies spread false rumors about 
them and make them the object of suspicion. Let us 
examine this. Has anyone spoken badly of you, called 
you a fornicator or adulterer? If this is true, correct 
yourself; if it is false, laugh at it; if you admit to what 
was said, come to your senses; if you do not admit to 
it, pay itno heed; better to say, not only laugh atitand 
pay itno heed, but also rejoice and be glad, as says the 
Lord Who commanded us so to do: “When men shall 
revile you, and persecute you, and shall say all manner 
of evil against you falsely, for My sake, rejoice, and be 
exceedingly glad, for great is your reward in the 
heavens” (Mt. 5: 11-12); and further: “Rejoice ye in 
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that day, and leap for joy...” when they “shall re- 
proach you, and cast our your name as evil” (cf. Lk. 6: 
22-23). Butifyour enemyis telling the truth, and you 
endure his words with meekness, and do not wreak 
vengeance on him and revile him, but bitterly groan 
and condemn your own sins, then you will receive a 
reward no less than the first. 

I will try to confirm this also from the Scriptures, 
that you may learn that, as much harmas our friends 
do us when they praise and rain blandishments upon 
us, so greata benefit do our enemies bringto us when, 
speaking evil of us, even though justifiably, ifonly we 
desire to use their censures in a fitting manner. 
Friends, out of love, will often lie to us; but enemies 
denounce our sins. In our self-love we do not see our 
own failings, but they look upon us attentively in 
their malice and by their backbiting make it neces- 
sary for us to correct ourselves; and so their enmity 
becomes for us a well-spring of the greatest benefit 
because, when we are brought to our senses by them, 
we not only recognize our own sins, but forsake 
them. In actual fact, ifan enemy reproaches you with 
a sin that you are conscious of having, and, listening 
to this, you do not answer him with abuse, but 
bitterly sigh and pray to God, by this very thing you 
shed the whole sin. What can be better? What is 
more convenient for freeing oneself of sins? 

And that you may not think that we are suggest- 
ing this to you without foundation, I will cite for this 
the witness of the divine Scriptures, that you may 
harbor no further doubt. There was a certain phari- 
see and a publican. The publican had reached the 
point of complete misfortune; the pharisee was 
concerned that he maintain a high level of piety: he 
distributed his possessions among the poor, fasted, 
was alien to avarice, while the publican spent all his 
time extorting and in violence. They both went to 
the temple to pray. And the pharisee, standing up, 
said: “O God, I thank Thee that I am not as other 
meni are, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as 
this publican,” (Lk. 6: 11). But the publican, stand- 
ing off to the side, did not reproach [the pharisee] in 
turn; he did not repay him with abuse; he did not say 
to him what many say: “Do you dare concern 
yourself with my life and revile me for my actions? 
Am I not better than you? See, I will trumpet abroad 
your crimes, and will do this so that you will never be 
able to enter these sacred precincts again!” No, he did 
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not say even one of these mindless words, which we 
utter on a daily basis, reproaching one another; but, 
sighing bitterly and beating his breast, he said only: 
“O God, be merciful to me, a sinner” (v. 13), and 
went forth justified. 

Do you see how quickly this happened? He 
received the reproach, and washed it away; he admit- 
ted his sins, and was freed of them; the reproach of sin 
served for the uprooting of sin, and the enemy, 
contrary to his intention, became his benefactor. 
How much would the publican have had to labor in 
fasting, in lying in the ground, in keeping vigils, in 
giving his possessions to the poor, ina length of time 
spent wearing a hair-shirt and sprinkling ashes upon 
his head, in order to achieve the washing away of his 
sins? Yet not having done anything of the sort, he 
cleansed all his sins by a single word; the reproaches 
and offensive words with which the pharisee thought 
to belittle him won him the crown of righteousness 
without efforts, in a brief period of time. Do you see 
that, even though someone tells the truth about us, 
that is, what we know of ourselves, yet if we do not 
insult the one who says these things, but bitterly 
weep and entreat God concerning our offenses, we 
will manage to erase all our sins? This is how the 
publican achieved justification: he did not repay the 
pharisee’s reproach with reproach, but sighed over 
his own sins; and for this reason “went down to his 
house justified rather than the other” (v. 14). 

5. You see how much benefit the insults of our 
enemies win if we endure them magnanimously. 
And if our enemies bring us benefit, speaking falsely 
or truly, then why should we offend them? 

Why fall into spite? If you yourself, O man, do 
not cause yourself any harm, neither friend nor foe 
can harm you, nor even the devil. How quickly those 
who offend us, those who steal our property, those 
even who plot against our very life, bring us the 
crown of martyrdom, as we have explained, while 
others erase our sins and win justification for us, as 
was the case with the publican! Why, then become 
irritated with them? Let us not say: This one 
annoyed me, and that one forced me to utter foolish 
words. We ourselves are the cause of all of this. If we 
desire to preserve our virtue, even a demon itself will 
be in no position to move us to anger. Other 
considerations apart, this will be evident also from 
the aforementioned story of David, which we must 


need continue today, first reminding your love of 
where we previously stopped. 

Thus, what point have we reached? The justi- 
fication of David. Well then, today we should quote 
the words of Saul, to see what he replied to David for 
this justification. We see the virtue of David notonly 
from such words as David uttered, but also from 
what hesaid in reply to Saul. Ifit turns out that [Saul] 
also answers modestly and meekly, we ascribe the 
reason for this to David, who changed such a man, 
who brought him to understanding and introduced 
order into his soul. What did Saul say? On hearing 
thewords of David—“Behold, the skirt of thy mantle 
is in my hand” and all else that he said further in his 
own justification—, [Saul replied]: “Is this thy voice, 
David my child?” (I Kings 24: 17). 

What a change was wrought of a sudden! He 
who before had not even wished simply to call him 
by name, who hated his very name, has now 
brought him into kinship with himself, and has 
called him his own son. Who is more blessed than 
David, who made a father out of a murderer, a 
sheep out ofa wolf, who filled the furnace of wrath 
with dew, who transformed a storm into tranquil- 
ity, and totally extinguished the flame of anger? It 
was the words of David, penetrating the soul of 
this hardhearted man, which wrought therein the 
whole transformation revealed in these his words. 
He did not say: “Are these your words, O David 
my child?” What did he say? “Is this thy voice, 
David my child?” It was David’s very voice that 
mollified him. As a father who, after a lengthy 
separation, hears the voice of his son who is 
returning from some place, experiences agitation 
not only at the sight of his son’s face, but at the 
sound of his voice, so also Saul, after the words of 
David penetrated his soul and drove the anger 
from it, finally recognized the saint and, putting 
away his passion, made way for other senses: 
having quieted his anger, he experienced equabil- 
ity and sympathy. Asat nighttime we often do not 
recognize a friend, even at close quarters, while 
during the day we recognize him even at a dis- 
tance, so does it usually happen with enmity. 
While there is hostility between us, we hear a voice 
differently, and look upon a face with disordered 
thought; but when we put aside our anger, even a 
voice which before was hateful and unpleasant to 


us seems soft and wholly pleasing, and a face which 
was unpleasant and hateful seems kind and lovable. 

6. The same happens with foul weather. The 
thickening of clouds does not permit the beauty of 
the heavens to be revealed, and then, even were our 
sight to be the keenest, we cannot gaze upon the 
azure of the skies. And when the warmth of the 
[sun’s] rays, penetrating through the clouds and 
breaking them up, reveals the sun, the beauty of the 
sky is again disclosed. Thus also does it happen with 
us at the time of anger: enmity, like a thick cloud, 
blanketing our eyes and ears, makes voices and faces 
seem different to us. Butifanyone, having reflected, 
sets aside enmity and dispels the cloud of grief, he 
begins to see dispassionately, and to hear everything. 
This is what Saul experienced within himself. When 
the cloud of enmity parted, he recognized the voice 
of David and said, “Is this thy voice, David my 
child?” He who had brought Goliath down, deliv- 


ered the kingdom from misfortunes, restored safety 


and freedom to all whom slavery and death had 
threatened, also tamed the savagery of Saul himself 
and caused him much great good. 

Actually, it was [David’s] voice that brought 
down the Philistine: it was the power of prayer that 
vanquished him, before even the stone [was cast], 
because David did not simply launch the stone, but 
having first said, “Thou comest to me... in thename 
of your gods; but | come to thee in the name of the 
Lord God of hosts, which thou hast defied this day” 
(I Kings 17: 45-46), and only then did he let fly his 
stone. This voice gave direction to the stone; it 
brought the Philistine to confusion; it deprived the 
enemy of his courage. 

Why therefore are you amazed that the voice of 
a righteous one subdues anger and puts enemies to 
flight, when it also expels demons? All the apostles 
had to do was begin to speak, and all the demonic 
hosts fled. The voice of righteous men often re- 
strained the elements and altered their actions. Thus, 
Joshua son of Nun merely said, “Let the sun stand... 
and the moon” (Josh. 10: 12), and they stood still. 
Thus also, Moses rebuked the sea, and it was sub- 
dued. Thus, the three children quenched the power 
of the fire by their hymns and voices. And for this 
reason also Saul, who was mollified by the very voice 
[of David], said: “Is this thy voice, David my child?” 
And what did David say? “I am thy servant, my lord 
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and king” (cf. I Kings 24: 9). A debate and compe- 
tition is already beginning over who will honor the 
other more. The one declares the other to be his 
kinsman; the other calls himself the former’s servant. 
[David's] words signify the following: “I seek one 
thing—your salvation and for you to prosper in 
virtue. You have called me your son; but for me itwill 
be pleasing and delightful if you will consider me 
your servant; only leave off your anger, only do not 
suspect me of anything bad, and do not hold me to 
bea plotterandan enemy.” He fulfilled the apostolic 
commandment, which commands us, “Let each 
esteem the other better than himself” (Phil. 2: 3), not 
as many do who, being in their senses worse than 
dogs, firstly do not wish even to converse with their 
neighbor, and consider it a shameful thing and a 
degradation to utter a simple greeting to anyone. 
What can be more absurd than this foolishness? 
What is more shameful than this haughtiness and 
arrogance? It is precisely then that you debase 
yourself, O man, then that you cover yourself with 
shame and dishonor, when you wait for your neigh- 
bor to speak to you first. What is worse than this 
haughtiness? What is more absurd than this arro- 
gance and vainglory? Ifyou speak first, then God will 
approve of you (which is more important than 
anything else), and the people will praise you, and 
you will receive full reward for [uttering the] greet- 
ing. But if you wait for him to honor you first, and 
only later honor him, you will accomplish nothing 
out of the ordinary, because he who will anticipate in 
honoring you will grasp the whole reward for the 
reconciliation achieved between you. Thus, let us 
not wait for others to honor us first; on the contrary, 
let us hasten to render honor to our neighbors and 
always to address a greeting to them first; let us not 
start thinking that it isan empty and base thing to be 
kind and welcoming. Neglect of this has severed 
many bonds of friendship, given rise to much en- 
mity, while its assiduous fulfillment has often caused 
lengthy arguments to cease and strengthened exist- 
ing bonds of amity. Do not neglect to concern 
yourself with this, O beloved; but if we happen to 
encounter anyone at all, let us be the first to show 
kindness to them with our greetings and everything 
else. And if the other one anticipates you, show him 
all the more honor on your part. This has Paul 
commanded us, saying: “Let each esteem the other 


better than himself” (Phil. 2: 3). This also is how 
David conducted himself: he first showed honor [to 
Saul], and when he himself had been honored by 
him, then for his part he showed him even greater 
honor, saying: “Iam thy servant, my lord and king”. 
And see how much benefit he received. After David 
uttered this, Saul could not listen to his voice without 
weeping; and he wept bitterly, and through these 
tears found the health ofsoul and good temper which 
David communicated to him. 

7. Who can be more blessed than the prophet, 
who in a short period of time so transformed his 
enemy, and suddenly plunged a soul thirsting for 
blood and murder into tears and sighs? Iam not as 
amazed that Moses brought forth torrents of water 
from a hard stone, as that David drew forth streams 
of tears from those stony eyes. Moses overcame 
nature; but David triumphed over free will. Moses 
struck the stone with a staff; David wounded a heart 
with his words, not to grieve it, but to make it pure 
and meek, which he achieved, thereby showing 
[Saul] an ever greater benefaction than those he had 
shown before. Of course, the fact that he did notrun 
his enemy through with his sword and cut off his 
head is deserving of praise and the greatest astonish- 
ment. But the fact that he altered his very will, made 
him better, and instilled in him the same meekness 
he had himself, is deserving of even greater crowns. 
This benefaction is greater because it is not the same 
thing to give life and to bring peace to a soul; it is not 
the same thing to free from anger one who pants for 
unjust murder, to draw him away from anger, and to 
putan end to the very delirium which incites to evil- 
doing. Having prevented his bodyguards from 
slaying Saul, David did him good for this present life; 
and having driven malice away from his soul by his 
meek words, he gave him, as much as this depends 
upon him, the life which is to come and immutable 
good things. Thus, when you begin to praise David 
for his own meekness, you should marvel even more 
at the change in Saul. In actual fact, to triumph over 
the mindlessness of others, to tame a heart on fire, to 
transform such a storm into such tranquility, and to 
fill eyes which are full of murder with hot tears is far 
more important than to overcome one’s own pas- 
sions. It is this that is deserving of full amazement 
and respect. If Saul had been a man meek and 
temperate, itwould not have been avery great matter 


to return him to his personal virtue; but to compel, 
in a brief instant of time, a man given to rages, who 
had reached the ultimate in malice and was bent on 
murder, so as to quenchall this wickedness—will not 
sucha feat eclipse that of any who have achieved fame 
by teaching about virtue? 

Thus also, when your enemy will be in your 
hands, take no care how you might have your revenge 
upon him and, showering countless mockeries upon 
him, hold him up to ridicule, but rather [take care] 
how you might heal him, how you might turn him 
to meekness; and cease not to do and say everything 
[necessary] until by your own meekness you might 
conquer his cruelty. There is not anything more 
powerful than meekness. Pointing this out, some- 
one once said: “A soft tongue breaks bones” (Prov. 
25: 15). What is harder than a bone? Yet, even if 
someone is as hard as a bone and cruel, he is easily 
overcome by one who will treat him meekly. Fur- 
thermore: “A submissive answer turns away wrath” 
(Prov. 15: 1). From this it is evident that you, more 
than your enemy himself, have the power both to 
exasperate and to tame him. Inactual fact, itdepends 
on us, and not on those who are angry [with us], to 
extinguish the flame of their anger, or to fan it all the 
more vigorously. 

The one who uttered the previous words has 
explained this again with a simple example. If, he 
says, you blow upon aspark of fire, a flame will spring 
up; but if you spit on it, you will put it out: both the 
one and the other are within your power: “Both of 
these come out of thy mouth” (Ecclus. 28: 12). Thus 
it is also with the enmity of a neighbor: if you will 
speak sharply and arrogantly with him, you will set 
a fire within him, will fan the coals; but if [you speak 
with him] meekly and kindly, you will extinguish all 
his anger before it bursts into flame. Do not say, I 
endured such and such, I heard such and such. All 
of this depends on you. It depends on you whether 
to fan into flame or to quench anger, just as it does 
whether to kindle or extinguish a spark. 

When you see an enemy, or it enters your mind 
how many unpleasant things you have heard or had 
to endure from him, try to forget all of this; and ifyou 
do remember, ascribe this to the devil, and do 
yourself recall if the enemy ever did or said of youany 
good. If you dwell in memory upon this, you will 
quickly cause enmity to cease. But if you conceive 


the idea of reproving your enemy, and of settling 
accounts with him, suppress your passion and quench 
your anger, and only later settle accounts and reprove 
him; then you can easily conquer him. In wrath we 
cannot either say or hear anything healthy, butwhen 
we have freed ourselves from this passion, we our- 
selves do not let loose an offensive word, and we do 
not, as it were, hear when others say anything of the 
sort, because we are usually irritated not so much by 
the very character of the words, as by the fact that 
before this they were wrapped about with malice. 
Thus, often, when these very offensive words are 
spoken to us either by friends as a joke and in a merry 
disposition of spirit, or by little children, we not only 
do not sense anything disagreeable and do not be- 
come mad, but we even smile and burst into laugh- 
ter: this is because we listen to this not with a 
deranged spirit, not with a soul wrapped about with 
anger. Consequently, in relation to your enemies, if 
you quench your anger and cast away your enmity, 
there is no word which will be able to distress you. 

8. Why do I say, there isno word? Like the blessed 
David, you will not be distressed even by any deed. 
Seeing that the enemy was making an attempt upon 
his safety and for this was employing every means, he 
not only did not become embittered, but felt an ever 
greater sympathy: the more [Saul] plotted evil against 
him, the more [David] wept over him. He knew, he 
knew well, that it is not he who endures evil, but he 
who works the evil, who is worthy of tears and 
lamentation, because he is destroying himself. For this 
reason, David spoke in his own justification for so long 
and did not conclude until he had moved [Saul] 
himself to beg his pardon with tears and weeping. So, 
listen to what [Saul] said, sighing, bitterly crying out 
and mightily lamenting: “Thou art more righteous 
than I, for thou hast recompensed me good, but I have 
recompensed thee evil” (I Kings 24: 18). Do you see 
how he condemns his own wickedness, and glorifies 
the virtue of the righteous one, and begs pardon, being 
forced by no one to do so? 

Do this yourself. When your enemy will be in 
your hands, do notaccuse him, but justify yourselfin 
such a way that you cause him to accuse himself. For 
if we begin to accuse our enemy, he will become 
hardened; but if we excuse him, he, shamed by our 
meekness, will himself finally begin to accuse him- 
self. In this manner, the accusation will not be 
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suspicious, and he who is accused will completely 
cease his malice, as has happened in this case. The 
offended one kept silence, and the offender accused 
himself with great force. He did not merely say: “You 
have done me good,” but “Thou hast recompensed 
me good,” that is, “For my perfidy, for my [at- 
tempted] murder, for my countless insults, you have 
repaid me with great benefactions. I was not made 
better by this, and even after these benefactions 
remained stubbornly in my own malice. But even 
then you did not change, but continued to act 
according to your own rules and to do good, despite 
my evil plots.” How many crowns does David 
deserve for each of these words! Although the mouth 
of Saul uttered them, yet were they planted in his soul 
by the wisdom and skill of David. “Thou hast told 
me today what good thou hast done me, how the 
Lord shut me up into thy hands today, and thou 
didst not slay me” (I Kings 24: 19). 

Here he bears witness to another of [David’s] 
virtues—the fact that, having done good to Saul, he 
did not keep silent, did not fail to bring it to his 
attention, but went [to Saul] and told him; and he 
did this not out of vainglory, but to show and suggest 
by his very act that he was among those who were 
devoted to him and cared for him, and was not 
among those who slandered him and wished him ill. 
It was necessary that he speak of his own good works 
when he foresaw that great benefit would come of 
this. He who reveals and speaks of them without any 
cause is in nowise better than a reviler; but he who 
does this to shake a man who is deranged and biased 
against him, such a one is a guardian and benefactor 
of that man. This is how David acted, not seeking 
glory from Saul for himself, but desiring to rip out 
the anger which had become rooted within him. For 
this reason Saul praised him for having done a good 
deed and spoken of it. 

Afterward, looking for a reward and not finding 
even one which would be worthy of David’s deeds, 
Saul proposed that God Himself was his debtor, 
saying: “If anyone should find his enemy in distress, 
and should send him forth in a good way, then the 
Lord will reward him good, as thou hast done this 
day” (I Kings 24: 20). In actual fact, could he fully 
repay David for his benefactions even if he had given 
David his kingdom and city? David had given him 
not only his city and kingdom, but his very life; and 
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Saul could not pay him back with another life. He 
therefore refers David to God and rewards him with 
heavenly reward, which is why he glorifies David and 
assures all that great rewards will be prepared for us 
by God when we, having done much good to our 
enemies, endure the contrary from them. 

Then [Saul] says: “Now, behold, I know that 
thou shalt surely reign, and the kingdom of Israel 
shall be established in thy hand. Now then swear to 
me by the Lord, that thou wilt not destroy my seed 
after me, that thou wilt not blot out my name from 
the house of my father” (I Kings 24: 21-22). Whence 
know you this, tell me? You have an army, you have 
money, weapons, cities, horses, soldiers, all the ap- 
purtenances of kingship; and he is alone, possesses 
nothing—neither a city, nor a house, nor a family. 
Why do you say this, tell me? “By the very manner 
of [David’s] actions. Could a man who has nothing, 
is unarmed and alone, have conquered me, who am 
armed and invested with such power, if God were 
not with him? And now, when God is with him, he 
is more powerful than all others.” Do you see how 
sanely Saul reasons after his evil intention? Do you 
see how heis able to cast away from himselfall malice, 
to change and be transformed into something better? 

9. Thus, let us not despair of our own salvation. 
Even though we are cast down into the very abyss of 
lust, we can rise again, become better people, and 
utterly forsake lust. 

What did Saul say afterwards? “Swear to me by 
the Lord, that thou wilt not destroy my seed after me, 
that thou wilt not blot out my name from the house 
of my father.” The king is addressing a request to a 
private individual; he who wears a crown is entreat- 
ing an exile, is entering a plea on behalf of his 
children. And the very fact that an enemy dared to 
make such a request bears witness to the virtue of 
David. And that he demanded an oath comes not 
from distrust of David’s character, but from thought 
of how much evil he [Saul] had done him. “Swear to 
me..., that thou wilt not destroy my seed after me.” 
He appoints his enemy as the ward of his own 
children, and gives into his hands his own flesh and 
blood, by these words, as it were, taking them by the 
hand and making God his intermediary. 

And what did David do? Did he laugh at this, if 
only a little? Not at all; but agreed to this proposal 
immediately. And when Saul died, he not only did 


not destroy his posterity, but did for it more than he 
had promised. [Jonathan’s] lame son, whose legs 
were paralyzed, he took into his own home, gave him 
a place at his table, and accorded him the greatest 
honor. And he was not ashamed of this body; he did 
not hide him, nor did he think that the royal table 
was disgraced by the child’s handicap; on the con- 
trary, [he felt] it was further adorned and 
complimented thereby. And in actual fact, everyone 
who shared his meals with him left witha great lesson 
in magnanimity. Seeing that the’ grandson of that 
Saul who had done David so much evil, enjoyed such 
honor from him, everyone, even if he were more 
savage than any wild beast, began to feel shame and 
to blush for himself, and made peace with all his 
enemies. It would also have been a great thing had 
David, in another place, provided food for the 
grandson of Saul and appointed funds for his main- 
tenance; but to give him a place at his own table was 
surpassing magnanimity. 

You know, of course, how difficult it is to love 
the children of your enemies. And what am I 
saying—to love? [How.difficult it is] not to hate 
them, not to mistreat them. Many, after the death of 
their enemies, transfer their hatred for them to their 
children. This is not the way the magnanimous 
David acted; nay, even during the lifetime of his 
enemy he saved him, and after his death transferred 
his favorable disposition to his posterity. What was 
more holy than the table of David, which the children 


of his enemy—and an enemy who had sought to slay 


him—surrounded? What is more exalted than this . 


feasting, at which so many blessings were poured 
out? He who summoned [them] to this banquet was 
more an angel than a man. And really, it was 
[David’s] goodwill and love for the posterity of the 
man who had tried a thousand times to slay him and 
maintained such a disposition to the end of his life, 
which brought him into the choir of the angels. 
Do you the same, beloved. Show good turns to 
the children of your enemies, both during their 
lifetime and after the death—during their lifetime, 
so as to draw down upon you great mercy from God, 
to receive countless crowns, and also to merit count- 
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less good wishes from all, not only the recipients of 
your benefactions, but also from those who have 
witnessed them. This will defend you on the:day of 
judgment; the enemies to whom you have done good 
will be for you the most powerful mediators at the 
trial; and you will wipe out a multitude of sins and 
receive a reward. Even if you have sinned immeasur- 
ably, yet, sending up the prayer which says: Forgive 
your enemies, and your Father will forgive you your 
offenses [cf. Mt. 6: 14; 18: 35; Mk. 11: 25-26], with 
great boldness, you will receive the forgiveness of all 
your sins, will live here in goodly hope, and will enjoy 
universal good favor. 

In actual fact, is there anyone who sees that you 
love your enemies and their children thus, who will 
not desire to become your intimate friend, and do 
and endure everything for you? And when you will 
enjoy this goodwill of God, and all will in their 
prayers desire for you all good things, to what 
unpleasantness can you then be subjected, and 
whom will you not be more fortunate than in this 
life? We will not marvel at this only here, but, even 
when we have departed from hence, we will begin 
to observe this: Let us go about everywhere and, 
knowing each of our enemies, let us reconcile them 
to us and make them our sincere friends. If it will 
prove necessary to beg their pardon and ask their 
forgiveness, let us not refuse to do so, even if we 
were the ones offended. By this means we will 
prepare for ourselves a great reward and a firm 
hope; in this way we will without doubt attain the 
kingdom of heaven, through the grace and love for 
mankind of our Lord Jesus Christ, unto Whom, 
with the Father and the Holy Spirit, be glory, 
dominion and worship, now and ever, and unto the 
ages of ages. Amen. 
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